


























$5 ‘Adopts’ 
A Family 
in Vietnam! 


In South Vietnam today almost half a million Catholics—like the family 
above—have left homes and possessions in the Communist North to preserve the 


priceless gift of Faith. 


Today these most recent victims of Communism face hunger and homeless- 
ness while governments hesitate what can be done to help them. Won't you 
join with other U. S. Catholics to send a food package direct to these gallant 


families through the Vietnam Adopt-a-Family Program? 


Your gift of $5.00 will provide a refugee family with a 50-lb. package of rice, 
salt fish and other local foods—enough to supplement their diet for almost a month! 
A label on each package says in Vietnamese—“An American Catholic family extends 


this gift to you with prayers for God’s blessing on you and your family.” 


During this blessed season when the Holy Family was homeless—won't you 
help these families newly homeless for Christ? To get a large food package direct 


to Vietnam, just send your gift today to: 


VIETNAM ADOPT-A-FAMILY PROGRAM —N.C.C.W. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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“WE BREED OUR OWN” 
EDITOR: 


Since 1939 Edgar Hoover and his F.B.I. have done a 
truly great job of investigating and reporting the activities 
of subversives in top agencies of our government. Why were 
many of these reports ignored or pigeon-holed and these men 
kept in high Government positions of trust? On October Ist, 
Edgar Hoover warned us: “Do not be deceived. The con- 
spiracy is still with us. The true Communist party line 
remains unchanged. The overthrow and destruction of our 
constitutional democracy by any and all means at their dis- 
posal remains the aim of the Communists.” It is imperative 
that we should strengthen and tighten our security system 
before it is too late. Dean Inge of St. Paul’s said: “Ancient 
civilizations were destroyed by imported barbarians. We 
breed our own.” 

The exposure of subversives high in the Government of 
France and other nations should alert us to the danger here 
at home. Cardinal Spellman has said: “The fight against 
Communism is the sacred responsibility and privilege of 
every American. I pray you, betray not our dead.” The 
removal of subversives from Government transcends politics 
or personalities. It is a question of survival. 

E. Pendleton Turner 
Washington, D. C. 


Hoover called attention to the fact that the party 
stresses Socialism, te mpting hait for our Marxian 


TEACHER LETS THEM TALK 
EDITOR: 

Being a student in Miss Brayer’s class in Hunter College, 
I was especially interested in her article “Giving Contro- 
versy the Air” in the October issue. 

Our class discussions tend to clear up points of misunder- 
standing that have often been bothering students for a long 
time. They are informative and often lively. Participation 
n these discussions grows as the term goes on, largely due 
to Miss Brayer’s attitude. She welcomes different opinions 
and criticisms and respects the individual’s right to an 
opinion. I, for one, would never hesitate to state the Catholic 
point of view on a topic under discussion and I am sure that 
many of her other students would feel the same. 


Mary T. Nolan 
New York, N. Y 





EDITOR: 


I found very interesting the article in your 
October issue (“Giving Controversy the Air’) 
in which a Jewish teacher described the at- 
mosphere of her classroom as one of “open- 
mindedness.” It is reassuring to know ‘that 
there are teachers like her in our colleges 
who will not exploit her position to the detri- 
ment of the student and will encourage Cath- 
olic students to defend their religious doctrines 
in class. Yet to me it is anything but reassur- 
ing that the Catholics should be there at all 
instead of at a Catholic college, and does not 
an article such as hers provide incentive to 
Catholics to enter secular halls of learning? 
We who have to scrimp and scrape to pay for 
our children’s education are persuaded that no 
amount of conveniences at a secular college 
can compensate for lack of religious teaching 
and lack of spiritual background in the secular 


subjects. Mrs. Mary W. W. Norton 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: Parents’ failure to send children to 
Catholic colleges is a matter of conscience in 
each particular case. The October article dealt 
nat with this major question but with the duty 
of a non-Catholic teacher toward her Catholic 
students. The fact is that many Catholic stu- 


dents (rightly or wrongly) attend secular col- 
leges. Miss Brayer, by encouraging Catholics 
to defend their convictions in class, does not 
thereby ratify the parents’ decision. 


ASHAMED TO BEG? 
EDITOR: 


“To beg I am ashamed” (Luke xvi. 3). Not 
so the Roman Catholic Church. Let us look 
at some of the ways in which the Church 
begs. 1. The use of professional beggars on 
the streets and in public buildings. 2, The use 
of street peddlers selling chances on a new 
automobile. 3. The use of bingo games. The 
love of money is the root of all evil. 


G. Allan 
New York, N. Y. 


Ed.: The Roman Catholic Church has existed 
on free-will offerings ever since Christ sent the 
Apostles forth telling them not to take any 
money with them “for the laborer deserves his 
living” (Matt. x. 10). Money was the root of 
evil for the Church whenever the Church be- 
came rich and didn’t need to beg. 1. St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi was what you would term a “pro- 
fessional beggar.” 2. Selling chances or run- 
ning bingo is not begging. Moreover, if you 
will look up Luke xvi. 3 you will find that it 
was the unjust steward who said “To beg I ani 
ashamed.” 


HAIL! HAIL! THE GANG’S ALL HERE 
EDITOR: 


The sanest commentary on the Heffron- 
Sullivan articles has been contributed by the 
editor and not by the letter writers for or 
against McCarthy. You rightly observe after 
one letter: “Catholics are free to back Mc- 
Carthy to the hilt or to the wall.” After an- 
other letter you state: “There is no Catholic 
attitude on the McCarthy affair especially be- 
cause it is hedged around with politics.” 

You are to be commended for publishing 
two points of view on this subject and then 
like a referee blowing your editor’s whistle. 
Surely, several reputable Catholic publications 
that disagree sincerely on the McCarthy argu- 
ment bear you out. Catholics are free. Paul 
Blanshard, please note. William E. Manz 

Oceanside, L. I. 


Ed.: That the McCarthy affair became a 
party-politics quarrel is evident in the line-up 
on the censure vote: all Democrats (44), for 
censure; the Republicans, splitting on middle 
and right-wing lines, 22 for and 22 against 
censure. 


ALLEN TATE AND HAMLET 
EDITOR: 


Katherine Brégy’s likening of Allen Tate to 
Hamlet was, I thought, particularly percep- 
tive. It was one of those little flashes that 
simply hadn’t occurred to me in thinking of 
him. I hope that very soon our literary 
geniuses (Mauriac, Greene, Eliot, Tate, et al.) 
will pass completely through the Straits of 
Torture into the Sea of Affirmation. Where, 
I ask, are men of great love and courage and 
conviction and, yes, great laughter? Must Man 
ever be the “dull critter of enormous head?” 

But of course I agree with Katherine Brégy 
that Allen Tate is one of our great figures of 
modern literature. (I deeply share his concern 
of the language.) And isn’t it true that the 
trouble with most interpreters of Dante is that, 
critically speaking, they never get to Para- 
dise” 

One last word. I wonder if it has 
occurred to anyone else, as it certainly has to 
me, that Allen Tate surely must have influ- 
enced that finest of our young poets, Mr. 
Robert Lowell. Thomas P. McDonnell 

Mattapan, Mass. 


We are grateful to all our subscribers 
especially those who sent in renewals 
and gift subscriptions in preparation for 
Christmas. We shall strive to be worthy 
of your continuing confidence and 
support. 




















Leonardo’s Immortal Masterprece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 

There is probably no Christian living today who has not directly or in- 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 

THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read—a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp. 

46 ill. 

Leonardo's 

Last Supper 

in full color 

price: $5.00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 








. well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 


Worcester Telegram. 


To: COWARD-McCANN, Inc. 
210 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) I enclose my check for 
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Address 


City Zone State 
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Lose Asia: Save Formosa? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A S the new year dawns, the change in our foreign policy becomes more 
evident. Early last year we heard threats of “massive retaliation” but 
now our policy is one of vigilant coexistence. I suspect that this latter 
term means that the situation is hopeless and that our State Department 
is resigned to peaceful Red economic and political penetration of practi- 
cally all of Southeast Asia. Starting in North Viet-Nam, the Reds can work 
through South Viet-Nam, Laos, Cambodia, Burma, Thailand. Underneath 
our official policy pronouncements there seems to be a sense of futility in 
resisting the inevitable. 

In September, Eisenhower vetoed intervention at Quemoy and later 
the suggestion of a naval blockade of the China coast. Churchill warned 
him, Ridgway cautioned him and, most important of all, American public 
opinion showed no enthusiasm for another Korea. But it seems to me 
that Eisenhower himself has become at least half-convinced of the useless- 
ness of trying to resist with military weapons an uncontrollable disease of 
the mind and spirit. Except in the case of Formosa! 


Doss says that America is ready to react and react vigorously to any 
challenges in Asia without allowing herself to be lured into an incident 
that might precipitate a world war. Under the mutual defense treaty 
with Chiang Kai-shek, we are to take action in accordance “with consti- 
tutional procedures” if Formosa is attacked. Mr. Dulles was very vague 
about forms of retaliation in case of an invasion of Formosa but regard- 
less of what happens in the rest of Asia we could certainly defend Formosa 
if Congress so decrees. The Chinese Reds have no navy comparable to ours. 
But will Congress decree that Formosa is worth saving? 
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Last July the Peking Press began 
to talk up the capture of Formosa 
and, in August, Chou En-lai threat- 
ened with dire punishment any for- 
eign power that would dare to pre- 
vent it. He has been making forays 
into islands off Formosa, preludes 
to an all-out invasion of the Na- 
tionalist haven. 

Are the Chinese Reds bluffing? 
They know they will have to fight 
the Seventh Fleet and that such a 
battle would be disastrous. The 
situation seems to be that they must 
put up or shut up. They have been 
talking to their own people so much 
about Formosa that they will lose 
face if they don’t follow through. 
Moreover a war may help to solve 
some of their worst internal prob- 
lems. 


Mernoos of production in China 
are still antiquated and the Red 
rulers realize that this mass of 
wasteful, inefficient workers must 
be industrialized and collectivized 
into a smoothly functioning eco- 
nomic machine. Soviet technicians 
and machinery have been intro- 
duced but the change-over from a 
predominantly agricultural econ- 
omy to an industrial economy will 
take vast sums of money. This 
money will have to come out of the 
pockets of the hungry, impoverished 
peasants who are already contribut- 
ing one-third of their income to the 
regime. 

Mao knows he will have a fight 
on his hands to impose this regi- 
mented collectivism on the Chinese. 
Stalin tried to establish collectives 
gradually among the 
Russian farmers but 
they resisted stub- 
bornly and he had to 
clamp collectivism upon them by 
brute force. Mao’s device will prob- 


Stubborn 
Peasants 
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ably be “a war effort.” He assumes 
that the Chinese people, proud of 
their army’s victories in Korea, will 
make great sacrifices for the inva- 
sion of Formosa. 

Some experts say that Mao would 
be willing to lose a quarter of a 
million men in storming Formosa. 
Life is cheap to a Communist espe- 
cially in a country of six hundred 
millions. What America would con- 
sider a frightful catastrophe Mao 
would consider an incentive to in- 
dustrial production and this in turn 
would accelerate the collectiviza- 
tion of these sprawling millions. 

Then too he probably figures that 
an invasion of Formosa would tend 
to divide America and her allies. 
The British and the French have 
little sympathy for Chiang Kai-shek, 
and most of the other Asiatic lead- 
ers would feed him to the Reds 
without shedding a tear. But if war 
broke out as a result of our defense 
of Formosa and Chiang, these 
allies who have already been criti- 
cizing our policy as “too tough” 
would certainly blame us for pre- 
cipitating it. The position of our 
allies seems to be that we promised 
to give Formosa to the de facto Chi- 
nese Government and the Peiping 
regime is it. 


Tue emphasis in Eisenhower’s pol- 
icy seems to be shifting from the 
military to the economic. The new 
approach is said to be based on the 
assumption that war is not immi- 
nent and that economic competition 
rather than military battles will de- 
termine whether Communism loses 
or wins in Asia. The State Depart- 
ment probably feels that Stassen’s 
Asiatic plan is a wild gamble but 
worth a try. 

The Marshall Plan was a success 
in Europe but “The Stassen Plan” 
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will face very different obstacles in 
Asia. It is one thing to bolster up 
an industrial economy that needs 
only money and quite another thing 
to establish an industrial economy 
in nations that have 
never had industries 
and whose govern- 
ments are riddled 
with corrupt politicians and lobby- 
ists for big landowners. The For- 
eign Operations Administration 
program for 1955 will apparently 
be much more expensive than the 
Marshall Plan ever was. But, if we 
can be sure that the money will get 
to the people who need it, the pro- 
gram is commendable whether or 
not it weans anyone away from 
Communism. Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
meetings start with prayer and 
there is a revival of official piety on 
the Potomac. Here is an opportu- 
nity for the regime to show that its 
religion is genuine. It can practice 
real Christian charity by making 
gifts with no strings attached, and 
with no talk of “mutual security.” 


Oriental 
Racketeers 


I. the note of protest against the 
sentencing of thirteen Americans 
by the Red Chinese regime there 
was a soft threat. The Communists 
were reminded that this latest af- 
front extended the list of outrages 
already perpetrated against Ameri- 
can nationals by the Peiping regime. 
The note called attention to the “re- 
straint” with which Americans have 
endured these indignities and it 
demanded that the thirteen Ameri- 
cans be released immediately. 
How the US would carry out the 
threat was not specified and so 
Senator Knowland suggested that 
our navy blockade the China coast 
till the men would be released. At 
first, Eisenhower and Dulles re- 
jected the suggestion but later 
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Dulles said that there was a possi- 
bility that the US might resort to 
blockade if peaceful means proved 
fruitless. 

A blockade is an act of war. 
Technically, it can be resorted to 
only by a belligerent. It seems to 
me that here is a case where the 
UN can prove itself. The Reds 
have charged that these convicted 
Americans were employed by the 
US Central Intelligence Agency to 
organize anti-Communist units in 
China. The fact is that eleven were 
part of the armed forces of the UN 
when captured and they are being 
held in violation of an armistice 
treaty signed by the UN. 

What can the UN do? Certain UN 
nations have been carrying on ex- 
tensive trade relations with Red 
China in what these nations have 
classified as non-strategic materials, 
expanding the meaning of the word 
beyond recognition. 
The General Assem- 
bly of the UN could 
bring pressure to 
bear on these nations to reduce the 
number of these so-called non- 
strategic materials and perhaps to 
enforce other economic sanctions as 
well. This would hit Red China in 
her import trade, one of the most 
vulnerable spots in her economic 
system. We await the UN Secre- 
tary-General’s “progress report” on 
the steps being taken to 
China’s hand. 


Hit Where 
It Hurts! 


force 


NEHRU AND MAO 


Peau baffles us Americans. With- 
in India he has prosecuted Commu- 
nists to the full extent of the law- 
and wants to broaden the law so 
that he can expel them from the 
country. George V. Allen, retiring 
US ambassador to India, stated on 











Rarer 
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November 30th that Nehru was a 
firm opponent of Communism as 
evidenced in his ringing declara- 
tion of November 28th against the 
Indian Communist Party. 

Yet Nehru is an enigma. Tough 
on the Indian Communists, he goes 
soft on Chinese Reds. Recently at a 
dinner in Peiping, he put a garland 
around Mao’s neck and addressed 
him as “the uncompromising advo- 
cate of peace and the beloved leader 
of the people of China.” We appre- 
ciate Nehru’s situation. He has been 
in jails for seventeen years, impris- 
oned by a Western imperial power. 
We don’t expect him to be too genial 
to the West. His country is too 
weak to risk a war with China or 
with the West and so we can under- 
stand why he doesn’t want to be en- 
tangled with either side. But we do 
expect him to act as a mediator and 
we want him to take a good look at 
the cutthroats and assassins he has 
been extolling as advocates of peace. 

It is good to know that he fights 
Communism in his own country 
and that he is favorably disposed to 
the Catholic Church in India. But 
I do hope he doesn’t really mean 
what he says about the Peiping 
gang. He must know that you can’t 
coexist with the devil. He must 
know that Red China will devour 

India when the time- 


Coexist table calls for it. Pe 
with the must know that 
Devil? Communist strategy 

changes but Com- 


munist ideology never and that ide- 
ology is that all capitalist nations 
must be destroyed. He has seen 
Chinese marauders invading Korea, 
sending military equipment to the 
Viet-Minh in Indochina; he has seen 
Red conspirators infiltrating South 
Indochina and raiding the islands 
off Formosa. I feel sure that Nehru 
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is not blind but merely “buttering 
up” the Chinese thugs, trying to 
ward off the evil day as long as pos- 
sible. I’m sure he knows the score 
and that the score is against him. 


Acren his Chinese jaunt with the 
Labor Party delegation, Mr. Attlee 
compared the Chinese Reds and the 
Russian Reds and judged the for- 
mer to be more pleasant. This is 
the naiveté of the 


Liberal mind—to go Charming 
on trusting inahoax Butchers 


long exposed simply 

because the hoax appears in a new 
wrapper. A Communist is a Com- 
munist whether in 1920 or 1950, in 
Moscow or Belgrade or Peiping. A 
man-eating shark doesn’t mellow 
with age or with change of scenery. 

Mr. Attlee said some very pleas- 
ant things about these “pleasant” 
people. For instance, he claimed 
that Catholic religious services are 
going on as usual in China. For 
this he was taken to task by Arch- 
bishop Mannix of Australia. Now 
it develops that, according to the 
Catholic Herald of London, Mr. 
Attlee got his information from a 
priest who talked with a member of 
his Labor delegation. Two priests 
were in the party that met the Attlee 
delegation but Mr. Attlee apparently 
did not realize that one was excom- 
municated and the other was a 
“Progressive Church” leader in bad 
standing with his superiors. These 
unimpeachable witnesses were hav- 
ing a peach of a time. 

Another gullible member of the 
delegation was Lord Lindsay of 
Birker. He wrote an article en- 
titled “China and World Peace” in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
(October 21, 1954). Here we find 
the same irritating naiveté that 
annoys us in Mr. Attlee. He says 











that the Chinese, during the past 
year, have grown out of their hos- 
tility to the West into “‘a more genu- 
ine desire for peaceful coexistence.” 

One of the big obstacles to co- 
existence is Chinese misunder- 
standing of the West and vice-versa. 
So, Americans should visit Red 
China and the Red Chinese should 
visit America. But the trouble is, 
don’t you know, that reasonable 
Americans are afraid of offending 
extreme anti-Communists and like- 
wise, reasonable Chinese are afraid 
of resisting the fanatics in their 
midst. I would like to suggest that 
we trade Alger Hiss and the eleven 
convicted Red leaders for the thir- 
teen imprisoned American “con- 
spirators.” 


PeERON ATTACKS THE CHURCH 


0; November 2nd, the Holy Father 
delivered an address that roused 
considerable interest in Liberal 
circles in this country. He declared 
that the power of the Church is not 
restricted to purely religious mat- 
ters but extends to all moral aspects 
of the natural law. Catholic lay- 
men therefore have the obligation to 
obey their bishops in social and 
political questions that have moral 
implications. “Many and _ serious 
are the problems in the social field 
-—whether they be merely social or 
socio-political, they pertain to the 
moral order, are of concern to con- 
science and the salvation of men; 
thus they cannot be declared out- 
side the authority and care of the 
Church.” 

Blanshard rides again! Liberals 
whispered that the heavy hand of 
Rome was making ready to dictate 
to American Catholics. how to vote 
and how to regulate every phase of 
their political and social life. 
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Perhaps it was a mere coinci- 
dence but just a few days after the 
Pope’s talk, President Perén of Ar- 
gentina launched into an attack on 
some twenty-one native priests and 
three members of the hierarchy who 
had long been active in teaching the 
Social Encyclicals. The implication 
and application of the Pope’s talk 
was obvious. Perén wanted to have 
unrestricted control of Labor and 
these clergy had been insisting on 
social justice. President Perdn 
claimed that they were undermin- 
ing his government and infiltrating 
the labor unions. 

Perén was apparently angered by 
the Pope’s address. The precise de- 
tails of his supposed grievances are 
not available at this time but it may 
be that the Papal rebuke exas- 
perated him into delivering such a 


violent diatribe. Previously, the 
Church-State relations in the Argen- 
tine had been cordial enough. 


Perén frequently stressed the Cath- 
olic features of Argentine culture 
and introduced religious instruction 
in the schools, non-Catholics being 
allowed to take a civics course in- 
stead. This teaching law however 
did not meet with full Catholic ap- 
proval as it gave the regime the ulti- 
mate selection of teachers. The 
Christian Democrat party has been 
vocal in opposition to Perén’s au- 
thoritarianism, and clerics have not 
hesitated to condemn the venera- 
tion given to Eva Perén. 

Will Perén be able to gag the 
clergy? That depends on the people. 
Many have asserted their loyalty to 
the priests and prelates but others 
have parroted made-to-order adula- 
tion of the ruler. Witness the “loy- 
alty message” of one of the unions: 
“God is present on earth in the au- 
gust person of Perén.” The Iron 
Curtain seems to have moved south. 
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Life Doesn’t 
End at 45 


by James P. Mitchell 
United States Secretary of Labor 


as told to A. R. Pinci 


Tae older worker is a primary 
labor resource in this country, and 
in terms of world competition, both 
in peace and war, the limited size 
of our labor resource is our weak- 
est point. The development of our 
capabilities in this connection to the 
maximum is an economic problem 
and a military problem of the high- 
est magnitude. In these times of 
international tension and concern 
it is truly a national security prob- 
lem. We must help all of our people 
to develop all of their skills to make 
up for the relative limitation in 
numbers of our workers. 

That is why I have named a spe- 
cial departmental committee to 
study the specific problems of the 
older worker, under the chairman- 
ship of Robert C. Goodwin, Director 
of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity. This committee’s duty is to 
round up what is being done about 
the older worker, study the situ- 
ation, and suggest what ought to be 
done. Older workers, for the pur- 
pose of this committee, are defined 
as those who face difficulties getting 
a job because of their age. Gen- 
erally speaking, this means workers 
over 45. 


D epantocent or LABOR surveys in- 
dicate that there are two main issues 
involved in the problem: 

One, the hiring policies of many 
firms reflect a prejudice against 











workers over 45 years of age. Some 
businesses even set age limits for 
women as low as 35. Even when 
there is an economic boom there is 
still wide restriction of employment 
on an age basis. One recent survey 
showed that although one-third of 
the applicants to local employment 
offices throughout the United States 
were over 45, this group received 
only 14% of the jobs, or a job for 
every other applicant. Nearly every 
local employment office reported 
that the majority of employers 
specified some restrictive age limits 
in their calls for workers. 
Departmentally, we shall look 
into the best methods of informing 
employers so that they will accept 
the older workers on the basis of 
qualifications for the job and not re- 
ject them merely because of age. 
For example, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has already 
urged state and local employment 
offices to promote job opportunities 
for qualified older workers. Also, 
it has recommended that the local 
offices spend more time helping this 
group, many of whom are unem- 
ployed for the first time in their 
lives, to take a new look at their 
abilities, and change their line of 
work if necessary. Many older per- 
sons are reluctant to change occu- 
pations or places of employment 
and are hesitant about accepting 
changes in work, hours or wages. 


Tue other big issue the committee 
faces has to do with old age pen- 
sions and retirement benefits. Our 
studies show that the main reason 
given by employers for not hiring 
older workers has been the effect 
such hiring has on pension and 
insurance programs. Employers 
maintain that too many older peo- 
ple on the payroll increase the cost 





of insurance, pension and work- 
men’s compensation. 

The time has come for us to 
explore the best program for fact- 
finding, research and educational 
services designed to overcome the 
misunderstanding that influences. 
restrictive hiring and _ utilization 
practices. Because of the increas- 
ing number of older women in the 
labor force the committee will give 
special attention to their vocational, 
training and placement needs. One 
of the points that will be investi- 
gated is the special employment and 
income maintenance problems of 
widows because, generally, women 
outlive men and yet they cannot 
qualify for old age and survivors 
insurance dependency benefits until 
they reach 65 unless they have de- 
pendent children under 18. 

The study will include, too, the 
comparative productivity, absentee- 
ism, safety and rate of turnover 
of older as compared to younger 
workers. 


On: of the gravest aspects of the 
employment problem of older work- 
ers is the long period of unemploy- 
ment which the majority of them 
suffer once they lose their jobs. 
This is a severe hazard both to the 





After wide experience in the field of in- 
dustrial relations with the Hoover Commis- 
sion, R. H. Macy & Co., Bloomingdale Bros., 
and as director of the Industrial Personnel 
Division of the War Department, James P. 
Mitchell became Assistant Secretary of the 
Army in charge of manpower, and in late 
1953 was appointed U. S. Secretary of Labor. 
The serious problem of the older worker in 
this country is engaging his particular atten- 
tion, and A. R. Pinci, well-known journalist 
and writer, gives us his views on the subject, 
together with a résumé of the work already 
being done by the special Committee re- 
cently appointed -by the Secretary to study 
the problem. 
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older worker individually and to 
society. Long periods of unem- 
ployment have serious repercus- 
sions including loss of confidence, 
loss of status, and deterioration of 
skills. A high percentage of older 
workers remain unemployed long 
enough to exhaust their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and also 
any personal financial reserves they 
may have accumulated. As a result, 
the latter must accept private or 
public assistance which means for 
most people a loss of social status 
and self-esteem. It is very obvious 
that serious as the effect of their 
unwanted dependence is upon the 
older workers, it is of even greater 
importance to society in general. 

Quantitative data on the counsel- 
ing and placement phase of the 
studies so far made refer only to 
workers 45 and over. This, how- 
ever, is little more than a statisti- 
cal convention. The age at which 
a worker encounters employment 
problems because of his or her age 
or of characteristics associated with 
aging, varies widely with the par- 
ticular occupation, individual in- 
dustry, and locality where they may 
live. A worker in one occupation 
or industry may encounter employ- 
ment difficulties at 35, while another 
worker in another field may have 
no problem in finding a job at 55 
and even 60. Generally, employ- 
ment problems connected with age 
arise earlier for women than for 
men. 


Oorn labor potential is not a prob- 
lem which we should see simply in 
emergency terms. Rather, we should 
regard the present situation as giv- 
ing us an unprecedented opportu- 
nity to find the answer to a prob- 
lem which has long.faced us and 
which constantly grows in serious- 
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ness. Persons in later years are 
making up an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of our population, and we 
are now enjoying the benefits of 
medical discoveries which can only 
accelerate this trend. 

In 1900, life expectancy at birth 
was 47 years, but in 1950 best esti- 
mates placed it at 67 years for men 
and 71 years for women. The pro- 
portion of persons of age 45 and 
over stood at about 18%, but accord- 
ing to Bureau of the Census projec- 
tions, by 1975 persons over 45 will 
make up 33.8% of the population, 
and by 1985 they will account for 
43.3%. When we set these facts 
against the evident reluctance of 
employers to hire persons in their 
middle or later years, we realize the 
nature and magnitude of’our prob- 
lem. If we do not soon begin to take 
older workers back into the labor 
force, the numbers of those in the 
population dependent upon young 
workers must eventually drag down 
the standard of living for all of us. 


I, is at once pertinent and interest- 
ing to cite the fact that in the oldest 
age group the larger proportion of 
both men and women who have held 
their current jobs more than ten 
years reflects their greater stability 
in employment. Among workers 
aged 65 and over, about 55% of 
almost 2,200,000 men and about 
35% of about 500,000 women had 
held their current jobs since before 
World War II. However, almost 
30% of the men and 50% of the 
women obtained their current jobs 
since September, 1945. More than a 
fourth of the women 65 and over 
had obtained their current jobs 
since January, 1950. 

Then, too, changes in the occupa- 
tional and industrial distribution of 
employment in the United States, 
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over a period of decades, have had 
the net effect of restricting employ- 
ment opportunities of older work- 
ers. The shift from a rural to a 
highly industrial economy is re- 
flected in the long-term decline of 
farm employment and in the ex- 
pansion of such occupations as 
semi-skilled operatives and clerical 
and sales workers. These two ex- 
panding occupational fields today 
have a low proportion of employed 
workers 45 years of age and over, 
in comparison with other occupa- 
tional groups. 


Deranruentat studies, of particu- 
lar interest to employment coun- 
selors, placement officers, personnel 
workers generally, but no less so to 
every citizen, add up to these find- 
ings: 

1. The odds are heavily against 
older workers in competition for 
jobs. Even in a tight labor market, 
older job seekers experience ex- 
treme difficulty in finding a new 
gainful berth. 

2. Ceilings on hiring ages are ap- 
plied by the majority of employers. 

3. Limits are set at 35-45 years of 
age and even earlier—decades be- 
fore the declines associated with 
senility are to be anticipated. 

4. Even where age limits are not 
deliberately established in actual 
practice, older workers are elimi- 
nated somewhere along the line. 

5. Personnel workers, taking their 
cues from employer attitudes, tend 
to anticipate and extend restrictive 
specifications which the employer 
himself frequently disregards. 

6. Age limits usually can be modi- 
fied if the individual who makes the 
hiring decision is brought to con- 
sider a qualified individual in rela- 
tion to a specific job. 

7. Pension systems and resistance 
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of older workers to downgrading 
and change, often mentioned as in- 
terfering in the placement of older 
workers, are really secondary ob- 
stacles even though they loom large 
in the thinking of employers. 

8. The primary obstacles to the 
placement of older workers are the 
unfounded assumptions and biases 
regarding the flexibility and capa- 
city of older workers. 

9. Reasons cited by employers 
most frequently for not hiring older 
workers fall into two categories: 
(a) decline in physical and mental 
capacity, and (b) undesirable ef- 
fects on pension systems. No in- 
vestigation as yet has shown that 
these are real and significant factors 
in job performance or costs of 
operation. Competent research is 
sorely needed to prove or disprove 
the validity of these allegations. 


10. Intensified counseling and 
placement services improve the 


chances of older workers in finding 
new jobs. In recent studies by state 
employment services, almost twice 
as many were referred and placed 
and twice as many found new jobs 
on their own after counseling and 
placement services, as compared 
to those who received no special 
services. 


‘Tneae are misconceptions or 
prejudices too which have been 
proved as being unfounded as be- 
tween younger and older workers. 
Three herewith cited give an idea 
of how much_ re-education is 
needed: 

1. Many persons approximating 
70 years of age are no less steady, 
standing in an erect position, than 


are younger people, and a consid- 
erable number are more steady than 
younger persons. 

2. Finger tremor in older people 
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does not differ greatly from the 
average in college students. 

3. Older women show a greater 
increase of finger tremor than older 
men, but not to a degree which 
would have a serious effect upon 
skilled work involving muscular 
control. 


Acconsine to a special report by 
Max D. Kossoris, a departmental 
expert in this field of inquiry, even 
more startling are the findings in 
behalf of the older workers, based 
upon records of about 17,800 men 
and women in 109 manufacturing 
plants representing a great variety 
of occupations, and all data covered 
at least six months in each in- 
stance. 

Mr. Kossoris found that “the only 
disadvantage of older workers is 
that their disabilities last longer 
once they are injured. But they are, 
on the whole, less likely to be absent 
as frequently and perhaps less 
likely to be injured than younger 
workers.” That answers the fa- 
miliar employer argument about 
the older workers in the matter of 
absenteeism and physical condition. 

Another Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics study of work-injury and ab- 
senteeism experienced by age indi- 
cates that in these respects older 
workers as a group fare relatively 
well. The industrial accident rates, 
on the average, were lower for 
workers 45 years and over than for 
younger workers. The lowest ab- 
senteeism rates were scored among 
workers 55-64 years old. 

Older workers, then, are often 
not really “old.” They are not in- 
firm. They have met and overcome 
difficulties in the past no less severe 
than those they will face in the 
future. They have acquired expe- 
rience sufficient to supplement 
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amply any deficiency in their for- 
mal education. They possess proved 
or potential occupational qualifica- 
tion. They are capable; they are 
willing. 


Daserme all that, and more, older 
workers are at a heavy disadvan- 
tage in competition for employment. 
One contribution of our recent 
studies has been to upset the com- 
mon assumption that a brisk labor 
market with high employment, and 
manpower shortages, offer a com- 
plete solution to the older worker’s 
problem. Statistics show with re- 
markable consistency that the odds 
are against the middle-age-and-over 
worker under any and all labor 
market conditions. Even under the 
pressure of a wartime labor market 
there was evidence of reluctance by 
employers to hire older workers un- 
til supplies of younger persons were 
exhausted. In the first two years 
of the war employment discrimina- 
tion against older women was espe- 
cially persistent. 

Another facet of the picture is 
that in wartime the stimulus of 
patriotism might have kept older 
workers in the labor force, but their 
staying at work after the end of the 
war proved that some other factor 
motivated them. Many older work- 
ers prefer employment even when 
entitled to retire. Special surveys 
of old-age insurance beneficiary re- 
tirements between 1940 and 1947 
show that only about 5% of the men 
and women in those years left their 
jobs of their own accord, in good 
health, to enjoy a life of leisure. 


As the years pass, there is no turn- 


ing back for the older worker. 
When the head of the house, man 
or woman, loses a job, he or she 
cannnot return to the circum- 
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stances existing before having a job, 
before having dependents, before a 
mortgage or rent to pay, before a 
standard of living to maintain. 

Inevitably, as already indicated, 
some older workers will present 
some characteristic problems of ad- 
justment. Many consider them- 
selves occupationally set. For that 
reason they tend to resist change in 
vocation or industry of employ- 
ment, or even change of firm, as a 
threat to their status and accept- 
ance in the home, the community, 
in business life. They are unwill- 
ing, especially in early stages of 
unemployment, to accept job offers 
or plans involving downgrading, 
lower pay, training or refresher 
courses, rehabilitation, or employ- 
ment outside the area in which they 
live. 

It is true, therefore, that in some 
cases the older worker, when he 
becomes maladjusted on the job, or 
when unemployed, sometimes re- 
acts in ways which seem to bolster 
attitudes and biases in his or her 
disfavor. All the employment serv- 
ice study reports show that older 
workers sometimes fail to face their 
employment problems realistically. 
They suffer rapid loss of morale 
when repeatedly rejected for em- 
ployment, and show discourage- 
ment and bitterness to an extent 
which lends weight to the erroneous 
insight into their own limitations, 
and continue to seek work which 
they are actually no longer capable 
of performing, But who can blame 
them? 


a is most gratifying, however, to 
report, from a departmental survey, 


that notwithstanding their many 
discouragements, the majority of 
older workers evince an_ unshak- 
able determination to stay in the 


labor market. They do adjust them- 
selves as best they can to the 
situation resulting from prejudice 
against them. Many take and hold 
successfully the work which is open 
to them even when this requires a 
shift from previous occupatiof® 
For example, in the service indus- 
tries, wages, hours, and working 
conditions are often unattractive to 
younger workers. This causes em- 
ployers to apply fewer age restric- 
tions and to hire more nearly than 
otherwise on the basis of ability. 
Even in highly skilled jobs, although 
some employers express a_ prefer- 
ence for younger workers, they tend 
to relax age specifications when in 
need of an individual worker in rela- 
tion to a specific job. This gives the 
persistent older applicant a chance 
to sell his or her skill despite “over- 


” 
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age. 


= encouraging, is the fact that 
progressive management is engag- 
ing in much constructive activity to 
assist in getting and keeping older 
workers employed. These activi- 
ties occur in a number of different 
areas. They involve the adoption of 
hiring policies f-vorable to older 
workers, programs for better uti- 
lization of older workers on the job, 
educational programs to prepare 
aging workers for retirement, and 
programs for following them up 
after retirement. Labor, of course, 
is co-operating with management in 
these programs. 

All in all, the almost unanimous 
desire of our older workers to main- 
tain their self-dependence certainly 
deserves all the backing we can give 
them. The major sources of such 
help include (1) tne public employ- 
ment service, (2) management and 
labor working together, and (3) the 
local community. 





Queer Devils, those Eastern Europeans! 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


WONDER whether the average 
American realizes what was actu- 
ally lost in those fateful conferences 
at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam, 
what the human values are which 
in Europe have been sacrificed with 
a light heart to the most blood- 
thirsty government of all time. 

By now everyone knows that this 
evil chain of conferences ended with 
the total loss of something like 
690,000 square miles and 128 mil- 
lion people. These figures corre- 
spond to the total population of the 
United States in 1935 and to an area 
comprising the whole American 
southeast, i.e., all States south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line and the Ohio 
River, and east of the Mississippi, as 
well as almost half of Texas. We in- 
clude neither eastern Austria which 
has no civil Soviet administration, 
nor naturally, the losses in Asia. 
These are even more staggering. 

We all know the immediate rea- 
sons for this fatal surrender. There 
was treason, incompetence, stupid- 
ity. There was propaganda paint- 
ing a deliberately false picture of 
the Soviet Union. There were the 
miscalculations of ignorant “states- 
men” believing that by talking 
Democratese “Uncle Joe” could be 
converted from “economic 
racy” (i.e., slave labor) 
republicanism. 


democ- 
to liberal 


Howeves, the writer of this article 
believes that there was something 
else which even the most painstak- 
ing research in archives and secret 
files will not reveal, something 
which is rarely put down on paper 
and which is mentioned in conver- 
sation only rarely. I am referring to 
an element of guilt in which a great 
many of us share, an attitude which 
was certainly present among the 
Great Traitors of Christendom, but 
which also found an echo among a 
number of people possessing “good 
will.” 

What was it? Well, remember 
the valiant stand of Finland in 
1939-1940. Needless to say, we were 
all on Finland’s side. And when in 
1944 Finland, then accidentally 
allied with Germany, was obliged to 
surrender in a second struggle for 
the preservation of her territorial 
integrity, American and British 
public opinion saw to it that the 
burdens placed on Finland should 





Dr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, historian 
and well-known lecturer, whose avowed pur- 
pose it has been to build a bridge of under- 
standing, between the East and the West, 
here brings into focus the merits and values 
of a civilization quite alien to our own. It 
is because of the ignorance and indifference 
of the West, he charges, that the East, with 
its millions of Catholics, is cut off from us— 
perhaps forever. 
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not be crushing. There were set 
limits to the cruelties which could 
be imposed on the Finns; beyond 
these limits Russia could not go 
without causing an immediate 
break with America. But the ruth- 
less killing of the heroic defenders 
of Warsaw did not evoke half the 
sympathy people felt for Finland. 
After all, the Finns (like their less 
“popular” Magyar cousins after 
1938) were not only paying their 
debt to Uncle Sam, they were Prot- 
estants and were therefore consid- 
ered “progressive.” They were re- 
putedly clean, had a high literacy 
rate, and by a little stretch of the 
imagination could be regarded as 
Scandinavians. Though until 1917 
forming a dependency of the Rus- 
sian Empire, they were known as 
“white people,” as “regular guys,” 
“fellows like you and me.” “Po- 
laks” were not in the same category. 


Sous of my readers surely remem- 
ber the emotion caused by the fate 
of Alsace-Lorraine which, taken by 


the Germans in 1871, was recon- 
quered by France in 1919. Only a 
million-and-a-half people were in- 
volved and the transfers hardly 
affected the way of life of the in- 
habitants. But immense areas were 
involved in the agreements of 1943- 
1945 and millions of people were 
either sold into slavery or forced to 
eke out miserable lives as refugees 
in countries further west. 
Catastrophes of incredible mag- 
nitude were brought about by a 
handshake, a smile and the stroke 
of a pen. Only imagine what would 
have happened if the Nazis had 
voiced a plan to detach a single 
English county from the United 
Kingdom — say Kent with the 
“White Cliffs of Dover”? The indig- 
nation all over the civilized world 
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would have been indescribable- 
and rightly so. And had Russia in 
1945 announced claims to such 
“regular” and progressive countries 
as Norway and Denmark, public 
opinion in the United States, in- 
stead of sanctioning appeasement 
for two more years, would have 
been immediately and thoroughly 
roused at the end of the war. 


‘Tats attitude of indifference to- 
ward Eastern Europe, so evident in 
1945, was nothing new. It was ap- 
parent as early as 1918-1919 when 
the map of the land east of Ger- 
many was redrawn in a spirit of 
criminal nonchalance. That was 
“Ruritania” and there the absurd, 
even the grotesque, was expected to 
take root. It came from a profound 
contempt for the East European, a 
contempt by no means the sole pre- 
rogative of English-speaking na- 
tions. In a lesser degree we find it 
all over northwestern Europe. True, 
it had only found legal expression 
in the American immigration regu- 
lations of 1921 and 1924, but the 
American dread of a “dirty white 
immigration” had its equivalent in 
the Old World. We are here faced 
with an attitude based on racialism, 
on the pagan “cleanliness is next to 
godliness” concept, on the worship 
of sometimes rather bogus “civic 
virtues,” on an excessive regard for 
the literacy rating and an aptitude 
for democratic self-government. 
Other causes for the contempt 
shown toward Eastern Europe are 
ignorance of their literature due to 
their complicated languages, as well 
as a one-sided veneration of the 
servile arts—technology, medicine, 
chemistry—reportedly undeveloped 
in “backward” Eastern Europe. In 
other words, the source of the 
trouble is the egocentric division of 
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nations into categories of greater or 
lesser similarity to one’s own; the 
more similar they are in their tastes 
and actions, the “higher” they 
stand, while the least similar are 
automatically relegated to the bot- 
tom of the ladder. 


Au this explains why betrayal of 
Eastern Europe found so feeble an 
echo in the West. Whereas Mr. 
Roosevelt, a few weeks before he 
died, could tell the Congress that he 
had ceded the larger part of Poland 
to the USSR and earn frenetic ap- 
plause, he would hardly have dared 
to face the Senators and Representa- 
tives after throwing countries like 
Norway and Sweden to the lions. 

East Poland, though having a 
larger population than all of Scan- 
dinavia, is inhabited “only” by 
“Polaks,” “Litvaks,” Ukrainians, 
White-Russians and Jews, while 
the shining virtues of the Scandi- 
navians are known the world over. 
The unofficial argument was that 
the former “peoples” live extremely 
primitive lives, that the Soviets at 
least have “economic democracy” 
and that, in the USSR, there is now 
no one who has not a higher stand- 
ard of living than his parents. (This 
blatant nonsense was proclaimed by 
the whirlwind traveler Wendell 
Willkie in his best-selling book One 
World.) 

After all, what did it matter, 
whether Tsar or Commissar ruled 
over “them,” whether grim land- 
lord or NKVD officer, whether sad- 
istic nobles or bloodthirsty Red 
Army officers? It was all the same 
for “them.” And since one needed 
the “lasting friendship” of the So- 
viet Union which was riding the 
“wave of the future,” these wretches 
were expendable. 

There were some, of course, who 


tried to explain the attitude by re- 
peating the Willkie argument that 
these people were better off than 
ever before. Quentin Reynolds, and 
Random House, his publishers, re- 
cently the victims of a spurious 
Canadian war hero, provided us 
during the war with a book designed 
to cement American-Russian friend- 
ship—Only the Stars Are Neutral. 
Unfortunately no efforts were made 
at the time to confute it. Such a 


refutation might have been consid- 
ered “detrimental to the war effort,” 
and the allegations, after all, were 
entirely in conformity with the gen- 
eral picture of the despised East. 


‘Tue average American today 
knows, of course, only too well, that 
Soviet rule is much worse than any 
wielded by older, reactionary gov- 
ernments, but I wonder whether or 
not a feeling still lingers in America 
that the difference is only one of 
degree not of essence. 

Let us take a look at Russia itself, 
the first victim of Communism after 
adopting democratic republicanism. 
Are Americans aware of the fact 
that in Russia after 1905 the Bol- 
sheviki were a legal party, repre- 
sented in the Diet, and that their 
daily, Pravda, could be bought on 
any street corner? I wonder 
whether Americans realize that to- 
ward the end of the old regime capi- 
tal punishment could be meted out 
only to persons plotting the assassi- 
nation of the Emperor himself or 
members of his family. Exile to 
Siberia meant merely enforced resi- 
dence in a Siberian village or town 
with plenty of opportunity to hunt, 
fish, read, or write, in a climate by 
no means worse than that of North 
Dakota. 

I also wonder whether Ameri- 
cans know that the Russian trade 
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unions were launched by the Im- 
perial Police or that the student, 
Vera Zassulitch, who fired at the 
Police Minister Tryepov was ac- 
quitted amidst the applause of the 
populace. Of course there were de- 
fects to be found in the older gov- 
ernments in East Europe -— due 
largely to the incompetent peace 
planners who, with an anti-Catho- 
lic bias, had created, in 1919, artifi- 
cial and synthetic political units 
unable to adopt the Western liberal- 
democratic patterns. The tragedy of 
1945 was merely a repetition of 1919 
though on an infinitely larger scale. 


’ 
, writer of these lines is an 
Austrian, which means that he is a 
German of a sort and thus a West 
European. He is sadly familiar with 
the criminally contemptuous atti- 
tude of the West, of the entire West, 
toward Eastern Europe. We are not 


referring here to the person of in- 
telligence who refrains from judg- 
ing nations by their consumption of 
soap, the number of their bath tubs, 
telephones and razor blades, but to 


the “man-in-the-street” who fre- 
quently rises to the exalted position 
of a politician responsible for the 
lives and the welfare of millions. 
Lloyd view that for- 
eigners, especially East Europeans, 
are “queer devils” was largely 
shared by Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Man. Needless to say, it was also 
shared by Herr Hitler who, with all 
his contempt for the French as a 
race of Negroid degenerates, would 
never have thought of treating them 
like the Poles or the Ukrainians. 
Moreover, we wonder whether the 
old prejudice may not still be alive 
in the heart of the reader, whether 
he is merely forcing himself as a 
good Catholic to be charitable to- 
ward the “lesser breeds without the 
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law” in whom he sees equals only 
“in the eyes of God.” If this is so, 
then he certainly does not realize 
the magnitude of our loss. 

The fact remains that the be- 
trayal of the 128 innocent millions 
(and of many more millions inside 
the borders of the old USSR) is 
tragic, not only because it makes of 
the remainder of Europe a muti- 
lated fragment unable to take care 
of itself—and thus becoming an ex- 
pensive dependency of the United 
States—but also because we—-all of 
us!—have lost with that part of the 
world one of the most valuable parts 
of Christendom—half of it Catholic, 
a third of it Greek-Oriental, the re- 
mainder Protestant. 


New let us look at Eastern Europe 
from closer quarters. What sort of 
loss have we incurred from a re- 
ligious point of view? It is obvious 
that the 66 million Catholics in that 
area are not to be written off as for- 
ever lost. A different picture is be- 
ing offered by our Eastern Rite be- 
sause the agrarian population of 
Eastern Galicia, Northern Transyl- 
vania and the Carpatho-Ukraine, 
devout as they are, are also simple- 
minded and guileless. They will not 
always be able to distinguish be- 
tween our Eastern Rite and the 
Schismatics, since the liturgies are 
indistinguishable and the teachings 
of the two religious bodies almost 
identical. But all Catholics are cul 
off from us; their prayers and ours 
still mingle, but practically all com- 
munication has ceased between us. 

And, mind you, the Church in 
Eastern Europe was more dynamic, 
more zealous, more fervent than 
that in the West. There is some- 
thing extremely healthy, sturdy, 
manly (though sometimes fanati- 
cal) about life in Eastern Europe 
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which also manifests itself in the 
Church and seems to be entirely 
missing in the West which, in com- 
parison, always appears a bit tired 
and effete. 

The courage, the enormous abil- 
ity to suffer and not to break under 
stress, so characteristic of the East, 
that today makes itself felt in Cath- 
olic resistance may be on a purely 
religious or — pardon my material- 
ism, Mr. Blanshard!—on a political 
level. Religion in the East not only 
has an intensive intellectual and 
mystical life, but—and there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong about 
it—it has also its national and folk- 
loristic aspects. Harmoniously con- 
nected with the rural life and the 
seasons, the liturgical year takes 
hold of the whole person. While re- 
ligion in the East always appears as 
deeply rooted, the faith in the 
Northwest so often seems as some- 
thing “superimposed.” 


y 

Tue above-mentioned courage and 
readiness to suffer not only mani- 
fests itself in religious and political 
life, but also in war and revolution. 
The East European soldier is an A-1! 


warrior. The Polish Uhlan, the 
Hungarian Hussar, the Serb Chet- 
nik, the Bulgar Haydut, the Ukrai- 
nian Cossack, the Lithuanian sharp- 
shooter are magnificent fighters. In- 
deed, it was Eastern Europe, which 
had the greater energy, the greater 
vitality, even the fuller life, as com- 
pared with Europe’s Northwest. 
Hospitality, humor, warmth, fam- 
ily instincts, originality of mind, 
independent thought, artistic gifts 
were always more accentuated in 
the East than in the West. The 
larger birth rate was in the East and, 
though the average life-span was 
lower, the records of longevity were 
all the more conspicuous. Eastern 
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Europe was always tough. Coming 
back from Eastern Europe to the 
West I usually had the feeling of re- 
turning to life on a lower key, as to 
a black-and-white movie after hav- 
ing enjoyed a_ three-dimensional 
color film. 


Tue nations of Eastern Europe are 
young and old at the same time. 
They have the vigor and exuberance 
of “young” nations, but most of 
them are historically old — often 
older than the Western nations. 
Bulgaria existed before there was 
such a thing as Germany, Croatia 
was older than either England or 
Scotland, Poland and Hungary ex- 
isted before the Netherlands were 
heard of and Bohemia-Moravia 
antedates Belgium. 

Naturally we are all familiar with 
the art treasures of the West from 
Sicilian temples to Scottish castles. 
But the East has a tradition all 
its own even if less conspicuous 
owing to the frightful inroads of 
Asiatic tribes— Tartars, Turks, 
Avars, Mongols—who ravaged their 
countries. Golden Prague, Cracow, 
old Reval, Riga, Curtea de Arges, 
Okhrida, the Rila Monastery, Lwow, 
Wilno had their charm and 
glamour. 

Our eyes, ears and mind 
trained to perceive beauty in 
Western style, but this does not 
mean that other civilizations are 
not, objectively speaking, of equal 
value. The first time we hear Arabic 
music, we may be aghast at so 
much “ugliness”’—but our protest 
is merely the result of our igno- 
rance. Thus much of Eastern music 
is lost to us, unless we make a major 
effort. Smetana, Bart6k, Dvorak, 
Erkel, Liszt, Chopin—not to men- 
tion the Russian composers—are no 
strangers to the Western public. 


are 
the 
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Eastern literature is even less well 
known than Eastern music for here 
the language difficulty creates con- 
fusion. Especially Eastern poetry 
is gravely handicapped, losing in 
translation. 


W:. must not forget the exaggera- 
tions about the lack of technological 
and social “progress” in Eastern 
Europe. Many an American ac- 
cepted blindly the descriptions 
handed down from grandparents 
who came from Poland or Slovakia 
in the eighteen-nineties and com- 
pares these conditions with those in 
his present-day American commu- 
nity. 

A city like Budapest looked and 
actually was more modern and up- 
to-date than many a French or Eng- 
lish city of a similar size. Prague 
in 1938 actually had more modern 
buildings than St. Louis or Cleve- 
land. Sofia before 1939 was at least 
as clean as an American city of 
250,000 inhabitants. Cities like 
Briinn (Brno), Reval (Estonia’s 
capital) or Zagreb (Croatia’s capi- 
tal) had practically no slums. 

And if East Europeans did not 
prosper in the United States as 
much as immigrants from the 
Northwest we must not forget that 
the former are the late-comers and 
often had several strikes against 
them. (We wonder how American 
farmers, insurance salesmen, store 
managers and journalists would 
fare in Macedonia, Montenegro, Bes- 
sarabia, Volhynia, Latgallia.) <A 
man should be judged primarily by 
the way he stands up in his own 
native land. 
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Ix addition to our loss of millions 
of fine Christian brethren we must 
not lose sight of our military plight 
caused by the Iron Curtain’s run- 
ning only 120 miles from the Dutch 
border. (The Russian-occupied area 
of Germany, except for a very short 
stretch, extends far to the West, 
way beyond the Elbe River!) Nor 
should we overlook the material 
and economic importance of the 
East that is lost to us. Not only is 
the industrial output of the “satel- 
lite states” constantly mounting 
(thus continuing a tendency start- 
ing a 100 years ago), but the com- 
plementary character of this large, 
still predominantly agrarian area to 
Western economy is creating a pain- 
ful dilemma—to trade or not to 
trade?—-which it is impossible to 
solve. 

Finally, a word also should be 
said for the Russian people them- 
selves who, no less than the “satel- 
lites,” are victims of Red tyranny. 
The ideas which poisoned the minds 
of a fanatical minority within Rus- 
sia came from the West; modern 
atheism owes its foundation to 
Feuerbach, Strauss, Comte, Haeckel; 
socialism started with Fourier and 
St. Simon; Communism is the in- 
vention of Marx and Engels. 


Ges arrogant demeanor toward 
the East created the very climate in 
which the crime of the Crimea, the 
Great Betrayal was made possible. 
History is severe and now we are 
paying the penalty for our contempt 
and indifference or, to be more ac- 
curate, we have hardly started the 
payments yet. 
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by Mary M. Clarke 
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an these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in 
life if he is denied the opportunity of an edu- 
cation. Such an opportunity, where the state 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal terms.” 

Prefacing a momentous decision in these 
words, the Supreme Court of the United States 
in May, 1954, ruled that segregation of Negro 
children from white children in the public 
schools of this country is unconstitutional, 
and can no longer be tolerated. During the 
eighty-five years since the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment in 1868, the problem 
of Negro-white relationships has been almost 
constantly before the courts of this country, 
with Negro plaintiffs attempting to pin down 
precisely what the Fourteenth Amendment 








meant in declaring that no state 
might “deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

The anti-segregation decision of 
May, 1954, which obviously will 
have far-reaching effects on our 
educational system and on the fu- 
ture relationships of Negroes and 
whites, is the culmination of years 
of efforts to improve the status of 
Negro Americans. The decision, of 
course, merely states a principle. It 
does not miraculously bring about 
an immediate “integration” of Ne- 
groes and whites in the schools. But 
it does pose some immediate and 
serious problems for the state gov- 
ernments, educators, and ordinary 
citizens—both Negro and white. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution guarantees 
all persons, black or white 
or green, for that matter—“the equal 
protection of the laws.” It consti- 
tutes only a principle of guarantee. 
Before the amendment has any con- 
crete meaning, it must be applied 
to existing problems. Just what 
does “equal protection” mean? In 
1896, twenty-five years after the 
Fourteenth Amendment was rati- 
fied, the Supreme Court gave the 
phrase some genuine meaning. In 
a case involving transportation in 
common carriers, the Court decided 
that the demands of the Fourteenth 
Amendment were fulfilled if Negro 
citizens were given facilities equal 
to those facilities provided for white 
citizens, although 


-or red 


segregation of 


whites and Negroes was ruled per- 
missible where necessary to main- 
tain peace and order within a state. 
Thus, “equal” did not mean “inte- 
gration” to the Court in 1896; and 


“segregation” was permitted in 
areas of possible Negro-white fric- 


tion. 


Some of the Court’s phraseology 
in the 1896 decision sounds strange 
to ears attuned to the 1954 decision. 
For example: “... in the nature of 
things it [the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment] could not have been intended 
to abolish distinction based upon 
color, or to enforce . . . a commin- 
gling of the two races upon terms 
unsatisfactory to either.” In other 
words, a state had legal sanction for 
using color as a basis for deciding 
which citizens would ride which 
common carriers. 

The Court, however, did limit 
classification by color. Such color- 
classification had to be “reasonable” 
and employed only to enact laws 
which were intended, in good faith, 
to promote the public good. Color- 
classification was not meant to op- 
press or to annoy any particular 
population segment. 

Who would determine the “rea- 
sonableness” of a regulation? The 
state legislature. What criterion of 
“reasonableness” would the legisla- 
ture use? According to the Court, 
the legislature would be “at liberty 
to act with reference to the estab- 
lished usages, customs, and tradi- 
tions of the people.” Traditional 
segregation in any area would cer- 
tainly be a precedent to be consid- 
ered. State legislatures could, and 
did, consider the patterns of the 
past as grounds for continuing and 
even expanding segregation. 





In 1896, Mr. Justice Harlan, grandfather 
of the latest appointee to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, was the lone dissenter from the 
Court’s “separate but equal” doctrine for 
treatment of Negroes. In 1954, his declara- 
tion that “our Constitution must be color- 
blind” became the law of the land. Mary M. 
Clarke, M.A., Ph.D., member of the Graduate 
School faculty at Fordham, summarizes the 
many factors leading up to this decision and 
warns of the coming struggle against de- 
segregation, especially in our southern States. 
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A LONE dissent, by Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, disputed the reasoning of the 
majority in 1896. In a now classic 
phrase, Mr. Harlan declared that our 
Constitution must be “color-blind,” 
and staunchly denied that any state 
could use race alone as a basis for 
regulating the enjoyment of civil 
rights. Such color-determined en- 
actments, he asserted, “can have no 
other result than to render perma- 
nent peace impossible, and to keep 
alive a conflict of races.” 

But Mr. Harlan protested in vain. 
This so-called “separate but equal” 
doctrine remained an accepted for- 
mul» for resolving Negro-white 
problems for more than half a cen- 
tury. Although the validity of this 
doctrine was questioned frequently 
in separate instances after 1896, it 
was not until World War II and the 
immediate postwar years that a 
vigorous campaign was undertaken 
for a more liberal interpretation 
of the “equal protection” clause. 
Many factors contributed to this 
new movement: the increased num- 
ber of educated Negro leaders, who 
gave capable and ardent leadership 
to their race; the unending vigor 
with which the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People pressed Negro claims; 
the contributions of Negroes in the 
armed forces; the successful work 
which industrialized Negroes did in 
defense plants; and the uneasy 
awareness growing among white 
people that the color-classification 
presented a grave paradox in a 
country proclaiming American or 
Christian ideals. 


A FLOOD of cases reached the Su- 
preme Court, and the Negro won im- 
pressive victories, among them the 
outlawing of the “white primary” 
which gave the Negro the right to 
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vole in the South’s only important 
election (1944); the decision ban- 
ning segregation in interstate trans- 
portation (1946); and the decision 
that restrictive covenants could not 
be enforced (1948). 

In cases dealing with the ques- 
tion of segregation in education, the 
Court did not repudiate the sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine, but the 
word “equal” was interpreted more 
and more broadly. In 1948, for ex- 
ample, the Court declared that the 
State of Oklahoma, which main- 
tained no Negro law school, had de- 
nied equal protection of the law in 
refusing to admit Negro students to 
the law school. In 19900, the Court 
went even further. It ordered the 
University of Texas Law School to 
admit Negro students on the ground 
that the Negro Law School, though 
existent, did not, in fact, offer facili- 
ties equal to those offered to white 
students. 

On the same day that this de- 
cision was handed down, a com- 
panion case declared that a Negro 
student, who had been admitted to 
the University of Oklahoma, but 
who had been segregated from the 
whites in the library, in the cafe- 
teria, and even by having to sit apart 
outside the classroom door, was de- 
nied equal protection of the law. 
Physical presence of a Negro stu- 
dent in a white school was insufli- 
cient equal protection under the 
Court's broadened concept of 
“equality,” because the other re- 
strictions on the student impaired 
“his ability to study, to engage in 
discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and, in general, 
to learn his profession.” 


Wane “equal protection” was in- 
creasing for Negro students, the 
Court still never overruled the doc- 
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trine of separate but equal. Since 
all of the above cases had dealt with 
students at the college, graduate, or 
law school level, the important 
question of segregation at the pri- 
mary and secondary school level re- 
mained to be settled. Would the 
Court decide that, in the public 
schools, separate but equal facili- 
ties still fulfilled the constitutional 
requirement? 

By December, 1952, the Supreme 
Court was hearing arguments on 
that question. But these arguments 
for and against segregation did not 
give the Court the facts which it felt 
it must have before reaching a de- 
cision. The Court ordered re-argu- 
ments which were held in Decem- 
ber, 1953. For the next five months 
speculation was rampant as to the 
Court’s decision. Quietly and sim- 
ply, in May, 1954, the Court handed 
down the opinion toward which 
precedents had been leading for a 
decade. 

The particular cases involved in 
the Court’s decision differed as to 
matters of fact but they could be 
decided together because of the 
common legal question they posed: 
are state laws which either require 
or permit segregation constitu- 
tional? Three disputes had come 
from Kansas, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, states in which federal 
district courts had upheld the sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine and found 
that segregated educational facili- 
ties for the Negroes concerned were 
equal to those provided for white 
pupils. 

Another case had been appealed 
from the State Supreme Court of 
Delaware, which also had applied 
the separate but equal doctrine, but 
the Delaware Court had decided 
that the Negro schools concerned 
were inferior to the white schools. 
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One final case had come from the 
District of Columbia where a fed- 
eral court had upheld an Act of Con- 
gress permitting segregation for 
children living in the nation’s capi- 
tal. 


y 
Tee short (1,500 words) unani- 
mous decision was unusual in that 
the emphasis of the Court was not 
upon legal arguments and legal 
precedents; even the terminology 
was “unlegal.” Although the Court 
first used an ordinary judicial ap- 
proach, attempting to ascertain just 
what the writers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment had in mind and then 
attempting to attach their decision 
to the separate but equal precedent 
of 1896, the justices eventually 
thrust all this aside. They turned 
instead to the psychological and so- 
ciological factors involved in the 
problem of Negro-white relation- 
ships in 1954. 

“In approaching this problem, we 
cannot turn the clock back to 1868, 
when the Amendment was adopted, 
or even to 1896... . We must con- 
sider public education in the light 
of its full development and its pres- 
ent place in American life through- 
out the nation. Only in this way 
can it be determined if segregation 
in public schools deprives these 
plaintills of the equal protection of 
the laws.” 

Testimony before the Court had 
stressed the psychological effects of 
segregation on Negro students, con- 
tending that it hampered their abil- 
ity to learn, slowed their personal- 
ity development, destroyed their 
self-respect, made them conscious 
of lack of equal status, and stamped 
them with a feeling of inferiority. 
The Court accepted these argu- 
ments, citing studies of psycholo- 
lists and sociologists on the effects 
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of discrimination on _ personality, 
rather than referring to legal prece- 
dents from ancient documents. 

Modern physical plants, equal 
facilities, opportunities for segre- 
gated extra-curricular activities 
none of these external devices can 
accomplish the purpose of educa- 
tion where segregation is legally 
countenanced and is a fact, the 
Court indicated. The necessity for 
a democracy to produce well-devel- 
oped citizens, conscious of the 
workability of their ideals and prin- 
ciples, was of paramount impor- 
tance in the Court’s decision. 

“Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state 
and local government,” the Court 
noted. Every child, black or white, 
has a right to an equal opportunity 
for an education. In this field there 
is no room for color-classification. 

In less than twenty words the 
Court concluded that segregation 
and the separate but equal doctrine 
simply were not allowable under 
any circumstances in public educa- 
tion. Any state law demanding or 
permitting segregation denies Ne- 
groes the equal protection promised 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia was banned on different 
grounds, since the Fourteenth 
Amendment applies only to states. 
In this case the Fifth Amendment 
was utilized. The Court ruled that 
an Act of Congress demanding or 
permitting segregation in the capi- 
tal deprived Negroes of due process 
of law. 


Once again, we have a principle. 
Once again the principle must be 
applied in particular instances. The 
ruling will have widespread conse- 
quences and will apply to school 
systems in twenty-one states and in 
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the District of Columbia, where 
segregation has been either permis- 
sive or mandatory. These areas in- 
clude forty per cent of the nation’s 
school enrollment, with over eight 
million white and two-and-a-half 
million Negro students. The prob- 
lems of implementing such a deci- 
sion plainly will be manifold. 

Recognizing a plethora of touchy 
problems, the Court postponed for 
several months the formulation of 
precise decrees to carry out its de- 
cision. Early this year the Court 
will hear arguments by the origi- 
nal parties to the cases, by the 
Attorney General of the United 
States, and by the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of other interested states on 
these questions: (1) should integra- 
tion occur immediately, or should 
a period of gradual adjustment be 
permitted; (2) should the Supreme 
Court draw up detailed decrees or 
should it remand the cases to lower 
courts with instructions to draw up 
decrees in accordance with the Su- 
preme Court's opinion? These argu- 
ments will be complex and it seems 
highly unlikely that any final ruling 
can be handed down before next 
spring. 


a 

Ccrmsuaes, while recognizing the 
tremendous practical difficulties of 
implementing this decision, should 
realize that Christian doctrine itself 


is a doctrine of equality. If the 
problem of integration is viewed by 
Catholics as a challenge and not as 
a threat, if Catholics will accept the 
consequences of their own beliefs, 
and recognize that the practice of 
the teachings of Christ has never 
been easy, they will be valuable 
leaders in the movement for true 
equality. 

Many Catholic leaders have al- 
ready pointed the way. The Arch- 
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bishops of San Antonio and of St. 
Louis have ordered integration in 
the parochial schools of their arch- 
dioceses. Though the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
and Tennessee are still waiting for 
the Court’s final decree, some Cath- 


olic schools in those states have 
ended segregation, sometimes in 


technical violation of still-operative 
state laws. In Alabama, Spring Hill 
College, a Jesuit institution, has 
opened its doors to Negroes. 


Tue immediate reaction of the gen- 
eral public to the Supreme Court 
decision reached all extremes of 
eulogy and condemnation. Gover- 
nor Talmadge of Georgia roared 
that integration would lead to blood- 
shed but his vehemence was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Edito- 
rial comment for the most part held 
the decision inevitable, even in the 
strongholds of segregation. With 
the opening of the school year last 
fall, however, the full impact of the 
decision was brought home for the 
first time. Incidents of opposition 
to the Court’s decision such as the 
episode at Milford, Delaware, were 
reported on the front page of the 
nation’s newspapers. But outside of 
the deep South, these revolts by 
whites were only isolated cases. 
The responses, however, in such 
states as Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
point clearly toward challenges of 
the Court’s implementation decrees. 
The South has had a tradition of 
segregated schools and this tradi- 
tion will not die overnight. If inte- 
gration could be set up artificially, 
so that children from their earliest 
youth might experience mixed races 
as a “normal” thing, the problem 
might be wiped out. But the Court 
must deal with facts and it is a fact 
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that the pattern of segregation has 
been established. In areas where 
the white and Negro populations 
are equal or almost equal in num- 
ber, the tradition of “white supe- 
riority” is particularly challenged. 
The struggle against desegregation 
will be waged bitterly by whites liv- 
ing in these areas who fear not Ne- 
gro equality, but Negro domination. 
They will make a concerted effort 
to maintain the status quo and will 
give all-out support to the positive 
plans of action which the states of 
the deep South have evolved to 
evade desegregation. 


Rona residents throughout the 
South and, again, in the deep South 
particularly, will have to exercise 
their imaginations to a greater ex- 
tent than residents of urban areas 
to avoid integration. In rural areas, 
the mixture of whites and Negroes, 
side by side, within the confines of 
a possible school district is usual. 
In the cities, since housing segrega- 
tion is the rule, Negroes and whites 
tend to live in different blocks or 
areas, and could be separately dis- 
tricted. The practice of gerryman- 
dering, so frequent in American 
elections, could be used by the state 
legislatures for school districting. 
District lines could be drawn in 
such a fashion—without regard for 
symmetry or logic——-that Negro 
children would wind up in Negro 
school districts, and white children 
in white school districts. Gerry- 
mandering would be much more 
difficult, if possible at all, in rural 
areas. Besides gerrymandering, two 
other proposals already suggested 
by Southern legislatures may be 
utilized in the attempt to avoid inte- 
gration. 

The so-called 
would permit 


“Louisiana Plan” 
superintendents of 
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local school districts to decide the 
school which each individual child 
would attend. The superintendent’s 
authority for this sorting would be 
based on the state’s power to pro- 
vide for the “welfare” of its citizens. 
Of course, an appeal to the courts 
could be made in a case where a 
Negro child’s parents disagreed 
with the superintendent’s decision. 
But appeals through the courts can 
be costly and lengthy; and, un- 
doubtedly, Louisiana feels that no 
great number of such appeals would 
be pursued to an ultimate conclu- 
sion. 

Perhaps the most extreme and 
the most publicized proposal is the 
suggestion that public schools be 
done away with and a system of pri- 
vate schools substituted. Most ob- 
servers doubt that this plan could 
be effectively carried out and it is 
unlikely that such private schools 
could operate with no assistance 
at all from the state government. 
A host of details would have to be 
handled. The question of title to 
school property, the question of su- 
pervising teachers in order to main- 
tain standards, the question of 
transportation for pupils, the ques- 
tion of non-attendance by pupils of 
school age would all crop up. 

To resolve these issues without 
significant state action appears im- 
probable. If state assistance of any 
kind, no matter how small in quan- 
tity, were given to the “private” 
schools, a future Court might very 
well hold these “private” schools 
to be simply disguised public, or 
state-operated, schools. If the 
schools were found to be state-oper- 
ated, the prohibition of the Four- 
teenth Amendment that no state (or 
state agency) can deny equal pro- 
tection would be brought into play 
again. 
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even in those areas which are will- 
ing to abide by the Court’s decision, 
the problem of integration will be 
complicated. Southern states have 
been maintaining two sets of 
schools, with separate teachers, 
separate buildings, and many other 
“separate” factors. The most basic 
solution must provide at least for 
consolidation of schools, revision of 
school district boundaries, transfer 
of teachers, new transportation ar- 
rangements, and reorganization of 
extra-curricular activities. 

Because the states, and even dis- 
tricts within any one state, will 
have to deal with particular social, 
economic, and political realities, the 
Supreme Couri may declare itself 
unable to draw up decrees of imple- 
mentation. John W. Davis, a noted 
and respected constitutional lawyer, 
has already argued, on behalf of 
South Carolina, that the Supreme 
Court does not have any authority 
to formulate a decree which would 
alter state laws and that, therefore, 
each state must decide for itself 
how to carry out the Court's deci- 
sion. 

Even if it is decided eventually 
that the Supreme Court does have 
this authority, there remains the 
practical problem of drawing up a 
decree which could cope with the 
diversified problems of al! the states 
and districts concerned. On _ the 
other hand, if the states are per- 
mitted to draw up their own meth- 
ods of implementation, the neces- 
sity of guarding against legislation 
which will defeat integration in 
reality must be faced. 


Tue question of integration vs. 
segregation has become more than 
a local issue. The publicity and re- 
action which the Court’s decision 
received abroad is evidence of the 
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importance with which the world 
regards this problem. As long as 
the United States presents itself as 
a bastion of democracy, as an exam- 
ple of the workability of the demo- 
cratic way of life, the segregation of 
our Negro population will be one of 
the most potent propaganda weap- 
ons against us. 

The Court has declared that, to 
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be true to our own constitutional 
provisions, we must give substance 
to the belief that “all men are cre- 
ated equal” before the law. To re- 
ject the Court’s ruling is to reject 
the Constitutional principles to 
which we have always attributed 
the strength of America. It is to be 
un-American and it is to be un- 
Christian. 


An Island 


M. LOBET 


/ LIVE on an island with the Wind, 
The scourge of his lash on body and mind. 


I live on an island with the Sun. 
His fire has seared my flesh and bone. 


I live on an island with the Rain. 
Her tears have mixed with the blood in my vein. 


To other isles flung on the sea, 
I call but no one answers me. 


Days on, my island are long and lone. 


My drink is salt and my 


But oh, the nights! 


bread is stone. 


The sweet, the starry nights! 


When Wind and Sun and Rain put by their rod, 
And, in the night, I hear the feet of God! 


My island then, a hushed and holy place, 


Waits for the light 


the 


dark light—of His Face! 














Mendes-France, a Joan of Arc? 


by JOHN LAURENCE 


Sexvom has suspicion fixed so 
stern an eye on any statesman as it 
has upon Pierre Mendés-France, 
the French Premier. In six months 
in office he has worried the nations 
of the West by playing a game that 
has made them feel very uncomfort- 
able. During his regime the battle 
against the Communists in Indo- 
china was abandoned, and the full 
implications of that surrender be- 
come more frightfully evident as 
the months go on. During his 
regime the European Defense Com- 
munity project was scuttled by 
the French Assembly, perhaps the 
greatest Soviet triumph in the last 
five years. Yet he has won the sup- 
port of his people and has become 
a symbol of hope and national re- 
vival. 


Bi enete-Prance is a man of cour- 
age. When the Germans captured 
Paris in 1940, this young air force 
officer went to North Africa. The 
Vichy Government thereupon ar- 
rested him as a deserter and he was 
sentenced to six years imprison- 
ment. He made his dramatic escape 
by sliding down a rope of bed sheets 
and in time succeeded in joining 
General Charles De Gaulle’s Free 


French Forces in London. From 


there he took part in bombing raids 
on Germany and also on occupied 


France. Incidentally, his conviction 
for desertion was reversed by the 
French courts just one month be- 
fore he became Premier. 


Avvas the liberation of Paris, De 
Gaulle appointed him Minister of 
National Economy in the new gov- 
ernment. He broke with the regime 
when they rejected his plan for eco- 
nomic rehabilitation. Finance Min- 
ister Pleven wanted an inflationary 
program but Mendés-France _in- 
sisted on outlawing the black mar- 
ket, limiting paper money, de- 
creeing a strict rationing schedule. 
Doggedly adhering to principle, he 
refused all offers from other Cabi- 
nets that espoused inflationary pro- 


grams. Meanwhile, France’s eco- 
nomic status grew 


progressively 
worse. In June, 1953, he was asked 
once more to lend a hand in fend- 
ing off disaster: he was invited to 
form a Cabinet but after laying 
down his program in no uncertain 
terms, he failed to secure the neces- 
sary number of votes. Then finally 
on June 12, 1954, Premier Laniel 





In September many Washington officials 
regarded Mendés-France as an international 
security risk. John Laurence, free-lance 
writer and author, here assesses the French 
Premier’s status in the wake of his recent 
visit to the United States. 
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resigned and within a week Mendés- 
France came to the premiership as 
a result of a vote of 419 to 47. 


H: faced up to his problems with 
a determination to clear up France’s 
foreign troubles as speedily as pos- 
sible in order to set to work solving 
her domestic difficulties. In July he 
signed the accord that brought the 
Indochina war to an end. He admit- 
ted to the Assembly that it was a 
rough bargain but the best he could 
do under the circumstances. In a 
sense, it was a personal triumph for 
the Premier but a terrible national 
defeat for France. 

Then he turned to that question 
that had been the bugbear of pre- 
vious regimes, the ratification of 


EDC. He went to Brussels, made 
exorbitant demands for alteration 
of treaty terms. At least they 


seemed excessive to the other EDC 
representatives at the time. Prob- 
ably this was due to the blunt, curt 
manner in which he made his de- 
mands. Undoubtedly he realized 
that the French Assembly would ap- 
prove EDC only with major modifi- 
cations but he seemed to give the 
impression that he _ considered 
France’s security the only matter 
that concerned him. 

Not only did he receive a flat NO 
at Brussels but also in London when 
he tried to get Churchill’s assurance 
that England would join EDC. Then 
he presented the EDC ratification to 
the Assembly for a vote and the un- 
fortunate result is now history. 


Asamcan public opinion placed 
the blame for the rejection of EDC 
squarely on the shoulders’ of 
Mendés-France. It now seems that 
Americans were misinformed about 
the prospects of EDC ratification. 
By certain French journalists and 
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others we were told it was a sure 
thing. When it failed, we naturally 
blamed the Premier for having 
swayed the Assembly in the other 
direction. Actually Mendés-France 
was quite impartial in his speech 
that regrettable day. But we can 
blame him for this—that he did ab- 
solutely nothing to further the rati- 
fication of EDC. Like Saul at the 
stoning of St. Stephen, he stood by 
consenting. 


Sone like to see in the London and 
Paris pacts concluded in October a 
strong substitute for EDC. It does 
allow Germany to become a full 
member of NATO, does provide for 
her sovereignty, does establish the 
Saar as a European rather than a 
German territory. It will grant Gen- 
eral Gruenther closer control of 
NATO armies and commit the Brit- 
ish to maintenance of ground divi- 
sions and air forces on the Conti- 
nent. But somehow it seems to lack 
the spirit of European unity found 
in EDC and there is of course the 
question: will the French National 
Assembly set up roadblocks in the 
way of German rearmament? 
Mendés-France operates on the 
principle that only a France eco- 
nomically strong can help to com- 
bat Communism at home and 
abroad. Foreign problems take sec- 
ond place to the domestic problem 
of shoring up a disintegrating econ- 
omy. His great moment came on 
August 10th when the National As- 
sembly by overwhelming vote gave 
him extraordinary powers to bring 
about what amounts almost to a 
complete reorganization of the 


French economic system. 

The Premier belongs to the Radi- 
cal Socialist Party but he is not a 
strict party man, his party being 
conservative in spite of its name. I 
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feel quite sure that he has modeled 
his French New Deal on the lines of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Reminiscent 
of Roosevelt are Mendés-France’s 
radio talks on Saturday nights to 
the people. There is of course this 
difference, as pointed out by 
Mendés-France, that he is speeding 
up production whereas F.D.R. was 
faced with the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

The Premier spends much time 
and attention on these “fireside 
chats.” He feels that his power lies 
not with the party politicians but 
with the people. His associates in 
government tend to think of him 
as a “lone-wolf” as he has very few 
friends and is not at all socially in- 
clined. But he is anxious to win the 
friendship of the masses. His radio 
voice has none of the suavity of 
Roosevelt’s dulcet tones but he 
knows his message will appeal to an 
audience that has suffered far 
greater social injustices than ever 
befell American laboring men. 


‘Tu French masses are looking for 
a liberator because their economic 
condition is pitiful. Because of anti- 
quated methods of production, 
French goods are high-priced and 
cannot compete in the open market. 
Wages are low, taxes high and the 
deficit last year was 727 billion 
frances and promises to go another 
hundred billion higher this year. 
Previous regimes knew the situation 
but refused to come to grips with it, 
preférring to appease the big syndi- 
cates who threatened trouble if re- 
forms were enacted. 

Instead of back-tracking and 
compromising, instead of playing a 
“game of musical chairs,” Mendés- 
France has begun an economic revo- 
lution. In addition to extensive 
plans for better housing, stream- 
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lined production, increased wages, 
he wants to bolster industry by 
raising liquor taxes, closing saloons 
for several hours a day and impos- 
ing fines on intoxicated persons. 
One of the most bitterly-fought 
changes is the law diverting two- 
thirds of this year’s sugar-beet pro- 
duction to sugar refineries rather 
than to distilleries. 

Apparently Mendés-France has 
been successful in winning the sup- 
port of many French Catholics, es- 
pecially the intellectuals. Francois 
Mauriac says that Mendés-France 
has invented “a style which, God 
willing, will survive him.” Prob- 
ably he is a welcome relief after the 
feebleness of the Laniel regime. 


I, the latter part of November, the 
French Premier paid America a 
visit. He came primarily to talk over 
world affairs with the leaders of 
the Eisenhower Administration. But 
undoubtedly he was quite solicitous 
about making a favorable impres- 
sion on the American people. Did 
he succeed? 

In his address at the National 
Press Club luncheon in Washington 
on November 19th, Mendés-France 
asserted that “in the great struggle 
of the free world against totali- 
tarianism, France is on the front 
line.” Then he went on to explain 
that depressed standards of living 
and a stagnant economy are the 
most effective weapons of Commu- 
nism and that his regime has dedi- 
sated itself to accelerating French 
economic progress. “To give work- 
ers the certainty that their wages 
will increase as their productivity 
increases is to strike the sword from 
the hands of the Communists.” 

Official Washington was said to 
have been reassured by the Pre- 
mier’s promise that the Paris-Lon- 
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don pacts would be ratified by the 
National Assembly. 


Newersrm reports had it that 
American reaction to his visit was 
favorable, that he had made out a 
good case for his domestic and for- 
eign policies. Yet we know that one 
handshake doesn’t prove a case any 
more than one swallow makes a 
summer. Much as we realize the 
need of unity among the NATO 
nations, the fact is that we must 
continue to hold our fingers crossed 
in the direction of Mendés-France. 
Through his own efforts he has sur- 
rendered Indochina and through 
his neglect he has helped to kill 
EDC. There are rumors of a “deal 
with Molotov,” rumors that he has 
sold out to the Reds by way of be- 
coming a Third Force in Europe. It 
is up to Mendés-France to dissipate 
these rumors by his actions. 

We know that the Russian am- 
bassador in Paris, Vinogradof, had 
been telling the French long before 
the death of EDC that the Commu- 
nists would help the French to get 
peace in Indochina if the French 
would agree to kill EDC. When 
Mendés-France took over the Pre- 
miership to the tune of 95 Commu- 
nist ballots, the Communist paper 
Humanité announced that the Reds 
had voted for Mendés-France to 
make peace in China and to kill 
EDC. We know that a Limoges So- 
cialist paper published a letter sent 
to many of the members of the Na- 
tional Assembly just before the veto 
of EDC. The letter was in the 
nature of a threat to the person and 
property of the deputies if they 
voted for EDC. As far as I know, 
the investigation into the matter of 
this latter has not yet taken place. 

Then there was the Dides affair. 
This special investigator of Commu- 
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nistic activities revealed informa- 
tion about a “leak” of reports on 
the meetings of the Committee of 
National Defense, the reports hav- 
ing been handed over to Commu- 
nists on the very day the meetings 
were held. Some claim that this 
whole affair is nothing but an at- 
tempt to calumniate the Mendés- 
France regime. At any rate, there is 
proof of Dides’ duplicity. However, 
regardless of this case we have 
enough cumulative evidence of du- 
bious acts to put us on our guard 
in reference to Mendés-France. He 
may be just what France needs at 
this critical time in her history but 
thus far, his policies leave us in con- 
siderable doubt. 

At the same time it is a fact that 
he has roused the hope and opti- 
mism of the French people. Some 
say that he cannot long remain in 
power because his political enemies 
will eventually undo him. It is said 
that these political foes had to sup- 
port the popular hero who ended the 
unpopular Indochina war, that they 
did not dare to do else but go along 
with him as he rode the crest of 
popularity. But as a TV come- 
dian has it: “One of these days, 
Alice. ...” One of these days, so the 
whispers have it, Mendés-France 
will be swept into oblivion by his 
political foes. Perhaps—but just at 
present he enjoys not only the adu- 
lation of the masses, but also the 
fervent approval of labor leaders, 
youth groups and intellectuals. 


Tue French Premier is the great 
enigma of the present time as far 
as America is concerned. Is he our 
friend or our enemy? Is this bril- 
liant Keynesian economist the cold, 
biting, decisive type that France 
needs at this dark hour or is he too 
clever for his own good? Will his 
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program save France or render it 
pasy prey for Communism? Will he 
exasperate French nationalists by 
granting internal autonomy to 
Tunis? 

Personally I would feel more com- 
fortable if Mendés-France had a 
different group of advisors around 
him. I know he is said to be a “lone- 
wolf,” utterly independent and self- 
assured and insistent on making his 
own decisions. Nevertheless I still 
don’t like the young and radical 
brain-trusters who surround him: 
at least some of them, according to 
William Henry Chamberlin, are fel- 
low-travelers. I don’t like the fact 
that his closest friend is George 
Boris, Leftist journalist and one- 
time Chief of Cabinet in Léon 
Blum’s government. I don’t like the 
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neutralism of some of the periodi- 
cals that support him. Guilt by as- 
sociation? No, just caution. 

This son of a Parisian dress- 
manufacturer may yet prove to be a 
modern Joan of Are who will liberate 
the French poor from poverty and 
Communism. Joan of Are came at 
a moment of French history when 
the country’s military situation was 
desperate. Pierre Mendés-France 
comes at a grim moment when 
successive Cabinets have reduced 
France almost to chaos, changing 
governments recklessly in what 
someone has described as “playing 
a game of musical chairs.” We 
Americans hope that Mendés- 
France will prove to be a Joan of 
Are but if so, he had better stop 
dancing to the Soviet piper’s tune. 


Szmon 


by ARTHUR PETERSON 


SIMON was a fisherman, 
And Simon hoped to be 
In time an elder of the fleet 


That fished in Galilee, 


For Simon’s life seemed cut and dried, 
And Simon felt no wish 

To calculate some other course 

That much transcended fish: 

Whereat a God-sent Carpenter 

Chose Simon for a tool 

While He remodeled Earth itself 


As Heaven’s vestibule 


Thereafter naught in Simon’s life 
Remained at all the same— 

He took the attributes of Rock, 
And Peter was his name, 
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Big Voice Over Vienna 
J. J. Hanlin 


aos RY month, or so, I have the 
occasion to meet and talk with Rus- 


slans 
munists. 


real live Russian Com- 
These conversations are 
at well-known gatherings in Vienna 
where members of the four powers 
assemble to continue the incredibly 
strange occupation of this little 
Catholic country. One can find 
congressmen, journalists, diplomats 
and generals, faces slightly flushed, 
standing about hoping to better un- 
derstand these moist green people 
who are causing so much trouble in 
the world. 


The first thing you realize about 
the Russians who assemble for the 
swift little affairs is that there are 
two kinds: those who talk and those 
who are not supposed to talk. Most 
of the nameless Soviets remain at 
the edge of the field, silently sipping 
cocktails among themselves and 
looking misplaced in the splendor 
of their Information Center. But 
those who do talk leave the Ameri- 
can listener in a state of polite 
astonishment. 

Of course, it is clever to say clever 
things . but it is generally far 
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cleverer not to say them. The Rus- 
sians seldom say clever things. 
They are very ordinary except for 
an occasional tie loaded with radi- 
ant colors, “a ['Américaine,” and 
you are sure you have met them 
somewhere before. In Kansas City? 
Or was it Houston? Uneasily, you 
stare at their hands, the fingers 
scarred, rough skin memorializing 
winters when they were frozen near 
Stalingrad and summers when they 
were burned working in the fields. 
Now, they are manicured and you 
think this is strange . . . why can’t 
we get along with these people who 
are so much like Americans? 

The thing is, we can get along 
with the people—but not their sys- 
tem. 


C ane hovers about the edges of 
these conversations which even the 
most militant anti-Communist has 
to admit are “friendly.” You can- 
not hope to learn the strength of 
the satellite armies. But enough of 
even the most fragmentary speech 
will reveal to some degree what the 
comrades are thinking. I always 
get the impression that the nation 
which once had an almost unnat- 
ural philosophy of defeatism and 
despair is now producing happy 
optimists. In turn, they seem to 
have manufactured their old feel- 
ings in us. 

Really, to some degree, defeatism 
is necessary to further our aims. 
Some people believe that if the myth 
of the invincible Communist is cre- 
ated, the West will get together and 
defend itself. But unfortunately, by 
creating the Russian myth of supe- 
rior armies, weapons, machines, re- 
sources, many of the wasted-look- 
ing figures who are now hovering 
on the brink of poverty and believe 
they have no stake in freedom are 
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going Communist. The 
seldom back a losing team. 


masses 


Ay times, I ask myself is there no 
one in Vienna who hears the house 
the Kremlin built creaking in the 
wind? The Western World has the 
superior resources . . . but so much 
of it, especially in Europe, is shot 
through with defeatism and the be- 
lief that nothing can stop the Rus- 
sian Communist hordes. The Rus- 
sians, their faces flushed by vodka, 
stand before me thinking only of 
eventual victory. It is a maddening 
situation. These people cannot even 
after almost forty years of Commu- 
nism produce one truck that does 
not have wobbly wheels and faint- 
hearted engines. . 

Still, because they think only of 
victory, they are achieving it. On- 
again, off-again intellectuals such 
as Jean Paul Sartre who was in 
Vienna in September to prevent a 
performance of his anti-Communist 
play, The Dirty Hands, is symbolic 
of this trend in Europe of people 
who want to be on the winning side. 
He is somewhat of a barometer. 


Arres these brief gatherings, there 
is a movie. Recently, my wife and 
I entered the theater and found a 
couple of flabby-faced Soviets with 
dull taffy-colored hair industriously 
explaining something Communist 
to a Frenchman. They were all jab- 
bering in French and, as Americans 
are considered non-linguists, we 
settled ourselves down next to the 





J. J. Hanlin, writer and journalist, living 
in Vienna for over a year, warns of the de- 
featist propaganda, backed by seemingly un- 
limited Soviet funds, that is being spread un- 
ceasingly over that little Catholic country. 
This is in strange contrast to our own propa- 
ganda machine which to a considerable de- 
gree is now closing down. 
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two Russians with the hope of pick- 
ing up interesting tidbits. 

With almost frenzied speed, the 
Russians jumped up and went sev- 
eral seats back in the theater 
leaving the Frenchman’s eyebrows 
arched in surprise. 

“They want to be understood,” 
he said to us finally. 

“Not by Americans, I’m afraid,” 
I told him. 

“But they reason that if the rest 
of the world understands them, they 
do not have to worry about Amer- 
ica,” he said humorously. 

Few Americans, I believe, realize 
to just what extremes these Soviets 
go to be understood. With all due 
respect to the critics of the Ameri- 
can information programs, if they 
could spend a few months in Vienna 
watching the Communists making 
their unceasing explanations, I am 
certain they would insist upon an 
increase in the appropriations for 
the American counterpart. 

I do not know what we spend for 
world-wide propaganda, but I imag- 
ine the optimistic Soviets spend a 
thousand limes as much! The Rus- 
sians have 6,187 schools in the 
Soviet nation alone that teach noth- 
ing but propaganda dissemination. 
Although our propaganda machine 
here is closing down to a consider- 
able degree, even at its height it was 
operated on peanuts when placed 
side by side with the enormous 
Communist facilities. The Soviet 
outlets are so complicated and web- 
like that probably even they them- 
selves are unaware of their 
strength. 


true 


Recenriy I attended the Vienna 
Fair in the Prater Park and it was 
a lesson in the difficulties of a capi- 
talistic society competing with a 
Communistie one. In the past, be- 
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fore the Soviet Year 1, fairs were 
the pooling of resources on the part 
of business houses in order to dis- 
play their wares and take orders. 
But this is no longer true. Euro- 
pean fairs today as far as Commu- 
nism is concerned have little to do 
with business. Instead they are ex- 
travagant boasts of just what the 
Communists can make. 

The Soviets, not bothered by ap- 
propriations to the same extent as a 
democracy, have constructed a per- 
manent building at the Vienna fair 
grounds which must make some 
Catholics furiously angry. From a 
distance it appears to be a gigantic 
and beautiful church. It towers 
high above everything else and the 
other buildings seem shoddy. Of 
course, America has no buildings at 
the fair, in fact, we had no exhibi- 
tion. Most American businessmen 
realize that shaking a dime out of 
the Austrian economy is like asking 
Benny for a raise. 


Tue Soviets know this, too, but 
they are not interested in selling 
Pobedas, their people’s car. For one 
thing, they probably have none to 
sell and, besides, anyone who could 
afford a car would be smart enough 
to realize that the Pobeda’s wheels 
wobble. The Russians just want to 
show them off in front of their 
cathedral-like structures to impress 
the masses. 

They also had one of the largest 
trucks I have ever seen. At the mo- 
ment of my approach, several Rus- 
sian Officials were talking in quick, 
excited tones and pointing under- 
neath. 

Looking down, I realized someone 
had sabotaged the people’s truck. 
Although it was brand new, power- 
ful and handsome in its hand-made 
way, it was leaking oil on the bright 
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gravel. I could feel the desperation 
on the part of the Russians and it 
did not help any when an Austrian 
teen-ager climbed underneath and 
strategically placed a paper cup 
where it would catch the oil. With 
stern faces, the Russians watched 
him. They were not worried about 
the loss of oil (Austria has to sup- 
ply that free of charge), but it was 
the loss of face. Someone, certainly, 
had sabotaged the people’s truck. 


J nese, there was at least one other 
example of “sabotage.” I would 
hardly recommend myself as an au- 
thority when it comes to machinery. 
But having spent a considerable 
amount of time on newspapers, I 
am competent to recognize a lino- 
type machine. This one had been 
“sabotaged.” It would not work 
and a large crowd had gathered, all 
laughing, offering suggestions. One 
Russian went to the back removing 
everything he could possibly remove 
while his face wore a pained and 
confused look. 

Still, in spite of these setbacks, 
the Russians scored a considerable 
propaganda victory at the fair. The 
tremendous display captured thou- 
sands of onlookers, and as soon as 
the oil had leaked completely out of 
the truck who would know? 


W: have an Austrian friend, a 
medical student, who passed out 
handbills designed to lure fairgoers 
into buying cheese. In payment, she 
received $16 for an 80-hour week. 
I decided she had been rather 
craftily handled by some ruthless 
capitalist and as there was a poorly 
garbed woman passing out hand- 
bills at the Russians’ door, I stopped. 
It would be an excellent opportu- 
nity to compare wage scales 
munism versus Capitalism. 


Com- 
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I took a couple of her handbills 
which asked in large letters, Kennen 
Sie die Sowjetunion? Do you know 
the Soviet Union? 

“Just what do the Russians pay 
you for this work?” I smiled. 

“Pay?” 

“Yes, how 
hour?” 

She shrugged and stuffed a hand- 
bill into a man’s fist. “I do it for 
the honor. I am a volunteer!” 

The handbill itself was rather in- 
teresting. There was a list of mul- 
tiple-choice questions that were to 
be answered and sent to the Oster- 
reichisch-Sow jetischen Gesellschaft, 
the Austro-Soviet society, just one 
of the innumerable propaganda 
groups. With it one was to send his 
name and address. The lucky win- 
ners were to receive people’s radios, 
cameras, caviar and other Russian 
“exports.” Frankly, I see little 
chance of many Austrians receiving 
radios and caviar, but I am inclined 
to believe their mailmen will be- 
come disfigured under the weight of 
future propaganda packages. 


many schillings an 


A TYPICAL question posed by the 
the handbill was “Which university 


has the most students? A-——Oxford 
(England); B—Lomonossow (Mos- 
cow); C—Sorbonne (Paris). I 
rather expect the Russians intend 
this to be answered in favor of old 
Lomonossow U. It’s geographical 
location was supplied so there 
would be no mistakes. 

To enjoy the fair, the Russians 
unloosed hordes of officers and 
civilians to swelter in the mobs that 
jammed the _ stifling exhibition 
rooms. This is interesting in that 
they seldom offer their people free- 
dom and I decided it was to con- 
vince the thousands of Europeans 
visiting the fair that the Russians 
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are as free as anybody. They came 
in trucks, not people’s cars, jammed 
together, the vehicles’ wheels wob- 
bling away. They are healthy look- 
ing people but very poorly clothed, 
even the lower-grades of officers. 
Actually, this was not good propa- 
ganda if most Westerners thought 
what I did. At times, | stopped and 
asked myself, do we have this many 
officers in the entire American 
Army? The spectacle was a won- 
derful argument for re-arming the 
Germans. 


Tus fair, of course, which must 
have cost the optimistic Russians a 
fantastic amount of “the people’s 
money,” especially “the other peo- 
ple’s money,” is an insignificant 
nothing in the over-all propaganda 
picture here. There was a recent 
festival in the Vienna Prater during 
which 30,000 prizes were raffled off 
including people’s motor-scooters 
and sewing machines, cameras and 
tons of coal. The night skies were 
lit by an earth-shaking display of 
fireworks and theaters offered per- 
formances of Communist artists. 
As at the fair, there were Russian 
and satellite exhibits to prove the 
superiority of Communist culture. 

The Russians, whether they are 
producing hot dogs or toy balloons 
somehow seem to botch the job. But 
they are live wires when it comes 
to producing dreams — words are 
their real forte. Actually, what the 
Soviets are doing here is telling the 
European that if he follows them, 
he can look forward to a life as 
glutted with material benefits as the 
average American enjoys. 

Next to selling the wonders of a 
material existence, they sell peace. 
Recently part of the money Charlie 
Chaplin received from the Soviets 
for winning the “peace prize” was 
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donated to the Communists here for 
the Charlie Chaplin Peace Fund. 
With this money and other money 
supplied by the Russians, various 
contests have been staged for the 
best musical compositions, short sto- 
ries, poems, paintings and items of 
sculpture in the spirit of peace a la 
Russe. A typical art object will be, 
no doubt, a glorious defender of the 
peace, a Russian soldier, standing 
in front of a brilliant red and white 
barricade, carbine cradled in his 
arms. 

The Communists have to speak 
louder of peace here than anywhere 
else, | believe, because of the tramp- 
ing of so many glorious defenders’ 
boots re-echoing in the Vienna 
streets. This, while they award a 
prize for the best design in honor 
of the Austrian pacifist, Berta von 
Suttner. 


Tus year (1955), an international 
“peace conference” will be held here 
in which the following points will 
be discussed: (1) Co-operation of 
all European countries in the or- 


ganization for their security. 
NATO with Russia, but without 
America.) (2) The situation 
brought about in various parts of 
Asia through “foreign pressure and 
through the policy of power blocs 
and military alliances.” (3) The 
situation created in Latin America 
through “foreign interference with 
domestic affairs of the nations.” 
(Especially in Guatemala, no doubt, 
where several international confer- 
ences had to be called off that the 
Communists had advertised.) (4) 
Actions of the forces of peace to 
reach disarmament and ban weap- 
ons of mass extermination. 

With their mysterious people’s 
money, the Communists through a 
Swiss-Liechtenstein firm are rap- 
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idly buying up buildings, hotels, and 
other premises in order to make 
Catholic Vienna an unwilling source 
of world-wide Communist propa- 
ganda. There are now roughly sixty 
crypto-Communist world organiza- 
tions here! And under the protec- 
tion of the glorious Russian army, 
they are spreading with the relent- 
lessness of a cancerous growth. 


Tus year (1955) will also see 
Vienna as the scene of an Interna- 
tional Transport Worker’s Union 
conference. This series of propa- 
ganda meetings is especially inter- 
esting to Catholics for it is said that 
behind the scenes, steps will be 
taken to break the Catholic unions’ 
hold on transport workers. The 
Catholic unions are strong among 
transport workers and it has long 
been a principal objective of the 
Cominform-aligned unions to 
achieve control over them. In this 
manner, it will be easy to thwart de- 
fense by sabotage and especially by 
strikes. 

Strangely, these WFTU confer- 
ences have little to do with actual 
labor problems other than to make 
workers discontented. There is sel- 
dom talk of bettering conditions in 
the manner of American labor dis- 
cussions. Political harangue is the 
thing. At a propaganda conference 
of the metal workers here recently, 
Louis Saillant, secretary of the 
WFTHU, called for a further intensi- 
fication of the fight against German 
rearmament and the European Coal 
and Steel Community; for a ban on 
atomic weapons and an ending of 
the armament race. He asked for a 
“collective security system” in Eu- 
rope and international co-operation 
of all workers for “peace.” 

In this constant flow of words to 
create unrest, there is no one brand 
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for everybody. While one Commu- 
nist machine is grinding out mate- 
rial in unnumbered tons showing 
farmers what a profitable venture it 
would be to export food to Czecho- 
slovakia (to feed the troops), an- 
other propaganda unit is complain- 
ing to workers that because so much 
food is being exported, domestic 
prices place the necessities of life 
out of reach of the common man. 

Catholics are supplied with mate- 
rial which states that the stories of 
religious persecution in the satel- 
lites is wicked contortion and that 
no one is forcibly prevented from 
practicing his religion. At the same 
time, Volkstimme and Der Abend 
and innumerable other Communist 
publications all over Europe will be 
running series of articles attacking 
the Church. 

A man will cross mine fields, cut 
his way through barbed wire 
threaded through iron stakes and 
flee Communism. Quite often he 
will be chased right into the Ameri- 
can sector of Vienna as one was re- 
cently in my neighborhood. But 
once this defector is sent to a refu- 
gee camp will the Communists con- 
tinue to attack him? Not in the 
least; in the next instant, the design 
changes. He is called upon to re- 
volt against “the unbearable condi- 
tions in refugee camps.” 


Te Reds, who raise a frightful 
hue and cry because of the defense 
preparations of the Western na- 
tions, especially in relation to the 


atomic bomb, at the same time 
speak of the valuable experiments 
taking place concerning their own 
atomic warfare preparations. Their 
tests, somehow, are not dangerous 
like ours are. The Catholic Peo- 
ple’s Party paper, Neue Wiener 
Tageszeitung, recently called Com- 
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munist reports on atomic bomb 
tests a classical example of the pol- 
icy of applying different yardsticks 
to events. 

The optimistic Soviets, who look 
with supercilious scorn and ridicule 
on Western films, have taken over 
the Wien Film Company in Vienna, 
at least the part in their sector, and 
with astonishing dexterity for Com- 
munists (possibly because mostly 
Austrians operate it), are now 
grinding out movies. This ex-Ger- 
man firm, captured as “war booty,” 
has some of the best minds and act- 
ing talent in Austria. 

An Austrian actor has little 
chance of crashing Hollywood. 
Whereas, Wien Film which main- 
tains it has “no political aims” pays 
four and five times that of other 
Western companies, such as_ its 
counterpart, the Wien Film in the 
American sector. Actors are not 
“volunteers” here . . . because they 
are important tools. Even for minor 
roles, they receive $1,200 for eight- 
een to twenty days of shooting. And 
those who play the leads get as 
much as $15,000. Much ado is made 
over these artists who sign up, espe- 
cially if their quality is recognized 
by the non-Communist world. 

The equipment of Wien Film, not 
Russian but bought in France, is 
the very best and latest in Europe. 
They have invested millions of 
Austrian schillings in technicolor 
cameras alone. 


I HAVE been told that the Commu- 
nists trick some Austrian artists in- 
to working for them. Producers go 
into the provinces and sign actors 


to contracts. The artists believe 
they are agreeing to take part in a 
movie to be filmed in the Sievering 
(American) or the Schoenbrunn 
(British) studios, only to learn 


when they arrive in Vienna that il 
is a Communist production. 

Some movies are known to be 
“double-faced.” A scene will be 
shot in one manner for one coun- 
try with only a slight propaganda 
touch, whereas it will be handled 
hammer-like for another. A film 
will also be shot with two casts, 
such as the Guy de Maupassant 
story “Bel Ami” which was under 
the direction of a Frenchman, Louis 
Daquin. There was a German and a 
French cast and even different 
screen writers. 

Recently the Soviets turned into 
Austrian schillings foreign cur- 
rency worth more than 40 million 
dollars to pay for some of these 
propaganda machines, such as the 
building for the WFTU. Some of 
this money is said to be export pro- 
ceeds from these films. 

One would think that under the 
oppressive heaviness of all this 
propaganda, we would be forced to 
brace ourselves and say, “Well, 
there goes Austria!” Actually, this 
country will become Communist 
only by force of arms and is whim- 
pering like a wounded animal un- 
der the Soviet occupation. But the 
propaganda is elfective elsewhere 
and Vienna makes a fine source—a 
semi-free city without the taint of 
Prague or Budapest. 

So, much of our trouble in Eng- 
land, France, Italy and in other vital 
areas results from this tremendous 
voice which daily showers us with 
defeatism and the belief that noth- 
ing can be done to prevent our en- 
slavement. 

This writer believes that it is time 
now, and it has to be now, to re- 
kindle the spirit of optimism in the 
Western World. Certainly the far 
greater number of us are Christians 
—and God is on our side. 





Directing Our Paths 


by DENNIS CLARK 


‘Lux Church has beheld great roads 
being beaten and worn from stone 
into dust by the ceaseless travels of 
her children. She has seen fabled 
routes of trade and empire fade 
from the memory of man, but she 
has not ceased to care for the trav- 
eler. She has sent the spirit of 
Ghrist abroad beyond the bounds of 
the community to accompany trav- 
elers as they trace their journeys, 
and in so doing she has made a sym- 
bolic and exemplary conquest. Life 
is characterized by motion, and the 
extension of Christ’s mission to con- 
quer motion in the form of human 
travel is a signal achievement both 
socially and spiritually. 


‘Tone solicitude for the souls of 
men in transit is a continuation of 
Christ’s care for the traveler, the 
homeless and the rejected. The first 
men to hear of the entry of the 
Saviour into the world were the 
wandering shepherds of the Judean 
hillsides, who were rejected by the 
Jewish community because their 
roving vigils with their flocks kept 
them from synagogue and Temple. 
It was the Master Who preached to 
the restless pilgrims in Jerusalem 
at the time of the great Paschal 
feasts. Afloat on the turbulent 
waters of Galilee He taught His 
apostles serenity and faith in the 


face of natural dangers. In all these 
things He set a model of activity for 
His Church and His followers. 


EK vear traveler is an outcast in a 
sense. Set adrift from accustomed 
ways and safeguards, he must con- 
front unfamiliar surroundings. Nor- 
mal situations and habits are inter- 
rupted and the new and changing 
environment produces insecurity in 
the mind. The journeying stranger 
and the sedentary native view one 
another with a suspicion that is 
bred of their mutual unfamiliarity. 
When such instability and anxiety 
are multiplied by the mobility that 
all kinds of social relations require, 
the importance of providing a for- 
mat and a pattern for travel experi- 
ences can be seen. The personality 
of man must be specially equipped 
to deal with rapid and constant 
change such as that presented by 
modern travel. The essence of con- 
fusion is disorderly motion and 
nothing is more detrimental to the 
integrity of personal and social life 
than poorly directed mobility. 





In his present essay, Dennis Clark exam- 
ines a neglected area of life to which the 
ascending Christian revival has not yet de- 
voted attention:—travel and its meaning for 
the Christian. Mr. Clark is engaged in Com- 
munity Relations work with the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority. 
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Pagan writers who were at all 
farseeing, such as Celsus and 
Lucian, were astonished and per- 
plexed by the tireless efforts of the 
Christians to convert travelers and 
make them bearers of the Word. 
They mocked at those wayfarers, 
usually poor and humble of aspect, 
who never lost an opportunity to 
preach their doctrine. Before long 
St. Justin could write that “there is 
no race of men, be they Greeks or 
barbarians, by whatever name they 
may be known, whether in cara- 
vans, homeless wanderers or dwell- 
ers in tents, that does not offer 
prayers and thanksgivings in the 
name of Jesus crucified, to the 
Father and Creator of all things.” 


As the number of the faithful grew 
the Church applied herself further 
to the task of mastering the psycho- 
logical adventure of human mobil- 
ity. From simple prayers such as 
that carved in crude Latin in the 
catacombs: “Ask, holy spirits, that 
Verecundus and his companions 
may have a good voyage .. .” the 
Christians moved on to develop a 
total program of spiritual protection 
for travel. Numerous prayers and 
blessings were evolved, as was a 
Mass for travelers. The God Who 
guided Israel’s desert wanderings 
and Who cared for Noah and Jonah 
in their dangers was invoked on be- 
half of the children of His redemp- 
tion. 

The journey was made the serv- 
ant of the Church in many ways. 
Through it the Church displayed 
her apostolic and catholic nature. 
Holiness was strengthened by it— 
one thinks of the eager Augustine 
sailing to Milan to meet St. Am- 
brose. The garment of unity was 
woven from the routes of countless 
Christian legates and ambassadors, 
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threading their way through the 
Mediterranean world. The Eucha- 
rist, being the great bond of unity 
and charity among the faithful was 
sent to the sick and absent accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, and also 
to bishops of distant churches with 
whom the senders were in com- 
munion. 


Ix compassing the process of travel 
the Church has not only thought of 
the man making the journey, but of 
those with whom he must have tem- 
porary contact on the way. The 
traveler is anticipated, as it were, by 
the teaching of the virtue of hospi- 
tality. “Share the needs of the 
saints, practicing hospitality” 
(Rom. xii. 13), wrote St. Paul, 
whose own tours bounded early 
Christendom. The stranger who 
asks hospitality in the name of 
Christ is to be received as a brother, 


entertained and given a place in the 
family circle. Monastic architecture 


has been permanently designed 
through the centuries to provide 
shelter for travelers. And all those 
who voyage forth are remembered 
after departure as well as antici- 
pated before arrival. In one of the 
oldest sacramentaries there is a 
prayer that would be most appro- 
priate for modern use: 

“Let us pray, dearest brethren, let 
us pray and implore God the Father 
Almighty, Master of heaven and 
earth and hell, that the omnipotent 
God may be the companion and the 
protector of all our brethren and 
sisters who are enduring the hard- 
ships of traveling. Bring them 
back safely. 

“Bring back, O Lord, to the 
longed for soil of their native coun- 
try those who have set out on a 
journey, that giving thanks to Thee 
for Thy benefits and Thy mercy, 
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they may desire to be fellow citizens 
of the saints, and to dwell in Thy 
house.” 


Tu pilgrimage is the prototype of 
of the Christian sanctification of 
travel. The practice of expiation by 
consecrating one’s travel and set- 
ting a pious destination imparts an 
ultimate quality to a journey. It 
satisfies the human desire to have 
progress end in something final and 
immutable. Indeed, the way of the 
pilgrim can traverse such great 
spiritual distances, that physical 
mobility and its distractions may be 
all but forgotten. The pilgrim can 
transcend the journey and rise to a 
height where his love and devotion 
rest in balance with eternal truths 
and rewards. 

In our own day the Gospel has 
been spread among travelers of all 
kinds. America, especially, is a 
continent of ceaseless movement 
and Americans are slowly girding 
their busy routes with the silent 
safeguards of prayer. Hardly a city 
lacks a church that has not become 
through spontaneous custom the 
“travelers’ church.” Priests in the 
Southwest and in New York have 
been appointed to follow and care 
for migrant Mexican farm laborers 
and Puerto Rican’ immigrants. 
Catholic charities have played a 
large role in sending relief to refu- 
gees and in resettling the most de- 
feated living victims of total war, 
the displaced persons. Quebec's Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, the California 
missions and the shrine of the 
Jesuit martyrs in New York are the 
objects of growing pilgrimages an- 
nually. In these ways the habits of 
Christian life are being sustained 
among the faithful as they move in 
a difficult environment. 

What we have 


regained from 
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these efforts is a small bounty 
when compared with the recovery 
that is available to us. The spirit of 
our travel is overwhelmingly com- 
mercial. Its symbols, lore and cir- 
cumstances reflect the institutional 
status of vanity and comfort among 
us. Our landmarks, havens and 
roadways are distinctively dedicated 
to the service of man alone. Speed 
has allowed the traveler to outstrip 
the mood of consideration that 
should give perspective to any 
movement. The automobile has 
made travel our greatest national 
cause of loss of life, and urban tran- 
sit tangles are gigantic reminders of 
our inability to give purpose and 
control to the machine world that 
we drive so thoughtlessly. 

The Holy Father in an address to 
the World Travel Congress in Octo- 
ber, 1953, cautioned tourists against 
two of the most outstanding evils 
of modern travel. Of restless and 
extravagant roving that vainly 
parades luxury he said: “Inter- 
national understanding and amity 
have less than nothing to gain from 
such ‘vacation’ trips, which can- 
not fail to scandalize the toiling 
and less affluent brethren in a 
country whose hospitality is thus 
abused... .” 

And of the lures of laxity in for- 
eign places His Holiness said: “Let 
there be no conniving with those— 
happily an exceptional few — who 
permit themselves abroad what con- 
science would reproach them for at 
home, .. . by using separation from 
home and dear ones as an excuse 
for willfully exposing themselves to 
the occasions of sin.” 


‘Tu resurrection of full principles 
of Christian living in all phases of 
modern Catholic life is gradually re- 
storing areas of daily activity to 
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patterns of holiness. A philosophy 
of work has been phrased in mod- 
ern terms and is reclaiming labor 
from the dullness of secular banal- 
ity. Catholic circles have taken 
steady exception to commercial en- 
tertainment, and have built up their 
own recreation programs. Our 
young people are trained in a grow- 
ing degree to deal with everything 
from sickness to cooking in the 
spirit of the liturgical revival. 
There is lacking, however, an em- 
phasis upon the sanctification of 
travel, one of the most constant and 
disturbing activities of our lives. 

The farther we drift from the tra- 
ditional formulas and usages of 
Christian social custom, the more 
difficult it will be for us to redeem 
our transient life. Such prayers as 
the Itinerary given in the breviary 
are part of the heritage we can ex- 
ploit. Its versicles are pleas that 
affirm our dependence on our Divine 
Guide: 

VY Blessed be the Lord from day 
to day. 
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R May the God of our salvation 
make our way prosperous before us. 

¥Y Show us Thy mercy, O Lord, 

R And teach us Thy paths. 

Y O that our ways were directed 

R To keep Thy righteous laws. 

VY God hath given His angels 
charge concerning thee. 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 


Tuear is no dearth of such elo- 
quent forms, but they are not com- 
mon among us. 

The Christ Who “has nowhere to 
lay His head” (Matt. viii. 20) should 
teach us the way to journey. As a 
courier and messenger, a bearer of 
grace and love He moved about His 
land tirelessly. Though our jour- 
neys may be a poor imitation and 
our destination uncertain, depar- 
tures and arrivals will not be with- 
out warmth and true joy if we bear 
with us the Christ-life. It is the 
spirit of such life that will keep the 
soul from wearing and fragmenting 
in this “race” (St. Paul), this pas- 
sage and voyage to a far place. 


Our Lady of the New Year 


by CHARLES J. QUIRK, S.J. 


Take all our efforts Lady, to your little Son, 
We seek His pardon for what’s done, un-done; 
Grant us the heroism of His golden smile, 

To aid us as we start each New Year’s mile. 





The Big Problem of Diocesan Papers 


by FLOYD 


Tue Catholic diocesan newspapers 
in the United States have many 
problems in their never-ending en- 
deavor to put out a weekly paper 
that is at all close to their aspira- 
tions. They face problems of hav- 
ing an adequate staff of editorial 
workers, of getting sufficient adver- 
tising, of increasing their circula- 
tion to get additional revenue. 

The Catholic newspapers of this 
country are in a radically different 
situation from the daily papers. The 
latter (and even the weekly secular 
papers) secure most of their in- 
come from advertising. The circu- 
lation revenue is almost a by-prod- 
uct, though that is now changing 
in this era of rapidly increasing 
costs. 

As you leaf through your daily 
paper and compare it with your 
Catholic newspaper, the difference 
in the amount of advertising is 
quickly noted. In the daily paper, 
you find many full page ads, many 
more with 75 to 80 per cent adver- 
tising on the pages. You will rarely 
find this in your Catholic papers. 
Most Catholic papers have a strict 
policy of 35 to 40 per cent advertis- 
ing, and frequently they run below 
this figure. 

This is as it should be. The Cath- 
olic paper is not meant primarily 
as an advertising medium. A news- 
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paper that is the voice of the popes, 
that carries the messages of the 
bishops of the United States and of 
the world, is not meant primarily to 
increase the sale of merchandise, 
worthwhile and laudable as these 
may be. 


Tue purpose of the Catholic press 
has been defined in many ways by 
many people; and it will continue 
to be defined variously by anyone 
interested sufficiently to think seri- 
ously about it. 

But the purpose may be broadly 
defined as this: to give its readers 
the information they need to live as 
true Catholics. Most editors strive 
to follow that definition; when they 
fail the cause is usually lack of 
means, the financial resources nec- 
essary to add additional pages to 
the paper to give more needed in- 
formation; or the lack of money to 
hire additional reporters and writ- 
ers; the need for additional sources 
of information which require more 





Floyd Anderson, Managing Editor of The 
Advocate (Newark, N. J.), examines the un- 
derlying difficulty confronting the diocesan 
newspapers of this country:—how to win 
new subscribers. in order to obtain more 
advertising and thus get additional revenue 
to win more subscribers. Mr. Anderson dis- 
cusses the various plans which have been 
tried out to boost circulation. 
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money than the paper can afford. 
Catholic papers, of course, have 
budgets; they must pay their bills; 
and no bishop likes to make up deti- 
cits on his newspaper. And, as an 
important note, rarely can he spare 
the money for it. 

Lately there have been many who 
feel more advertising is the answer 
to this problem. They point to the 
millions of Catholics in the United 
States; the bigger Catholic market; 
the larger Catholic families — with 
the feeling that the Catholic market 
is worth more to the advertiser, and 
that he should be willing to adver- 
tise in the Catholic newspapers to 
reach this Catholic market. 

Very true. The advertiser should 
be willing; personally I think he is 
remarkably foolish that he has not 
seen the golden opportunity in front 
of him, and seized it. It speaks 
poorly for the much vaunted Ameri- 
can enterprise that he is so slow to 
see the many advantages of adver- 
tising in Catholic papers. 

In some Catholic papers. Because 
advertising men often have a knack 
of cutting to the kernel. And when 
they hear of these millions of Cath- 
olics (or the half-million in a par- 
ticular diocese or archdiocese) they 
are constrained to ask: “How many 
of them do you reach? How many 
get your paper?” 


‘Tene is the problem, the big prob- 
lem of the diocesan newspapers. 
How many of the Catholic families 
in their diocese does the diocesan 
paper reach? 

It matters not (as far as the ad- 
vertiser is concerned) if there are 


500,000 Catholic families in the 
diocese or archdiocese, if the paper 
reaches only 50,000, or 25,000— 
or even 10,000. He is not buying the 
500,000 families—he is only buying 
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the 50,000, or 25,000—or even only 
10,000. And where there are only 
10,000 families getting the paper he 
suspects it may not be a very good 
paper. And he may be right—or 
more than two per cent should be 
getting it and reading it. 

This, of course, is not always 
true. It may be an excellent paper, 
but the circulation plan may be at 
fault. 


Tuene are various plans in use 
throughout the country. Some use 
a Catholic Press Month appeal, with 
sermons preached at the Masses 
during February, and envelopes 
distributed for parishioners to fill 
out and return with their subscrip- 
tion money. 

Others use the School Crusade 
plan, where the children in the 
schools solicit subscriptions for the 
paper. This is a carefully worked 
out plan, with fine co-operation 
especially from the Sisters, who vir- 
tually conduct the campaign for the 
paper. They handle the returns 
from the children, and then forward 
them to the paper for processing. 

Where this has been properly de- 
veloped, it has proved a powerful 
aid in securing subscriptions. There 
are of course difficulties in this as 
in other plans. Where there is no 
school, the parish is often neg- 
lected. And many people find it 
relatively easy to say “No” to a 
child. 

Then, it must be remembered, 
they are children. While they work 
either for prizes or commissions 
(with a similar financial reward go- 
ing to the school) the returns are 
often not enticing to modern chil- 
dren used to getting spending 
money more easily. 

Another plan is known as the 100 
per cent, or complete coverage plan. 
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Under this method, every family in 
every parish is supposed to get the 
paper. The method used for this 
plan varies. It was originated, I be- 
lieve, by the Register and/or Our 
Sunday Visitor newspapers, in one 
form or another. 

Using a combination of the com- 
plete parish coverage plan and the 
School Crusade method, The New 
World of Chicago has pushed its cir- 
culation over the 150,000 mark, the 
highest of any Catholic newspaper 
in the country. Others using it suc- 
cessfully in one form or another 
among the larger papers are The 
Catholic Herald Citizen, Milwaukee; 
The Michigan Catholic, Detroit; The 
Advocate, Newark; and The Moni- 
tor, Trenton. 


U nee this method, the pastors 
enter subscriptions for each family 
in the parish. The parish is billed 
sach month (or on whatever time 
basis is used) for the subscriptions. 
Usually this is at a reduced rate as 
compared with the regular sub- 
scription rate. 

The parishioners pay for their 
subscriptions, of course—for all the 
parish money is contributed by 
them. This may take various ways. 
A pastor may “run a party,” and 
use the proceeds to pay for the sub- 
scriptions. Another may increase 
his seat money collection, say from 
10c to 15ce. Another may put a 
quarterly $1 envelope in the annual 
box of envelopes. Another may have 
an additional collection at regular 
intervals for the subscription. 

These are matters left to the in- 
genuity of the pastor—and pastors 
usually are ingenious enough to 
handle the matter to their entire 
satisfaction. 

A variation on this complete cov- 
erage plan might be called “the 
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Scranton Plan,” since it is used ex- 
clusively in the Diocese of Scranton, 
Pa. Under the late Bishop William 
J. Hafey, the diocese introduced a 
comprehensive House of Charity 
plan to finance building of chil- 
dren’s homes, youth centers, hospi- 
tals, and other charitable institu- 
tions. 

At the expiration of this plan, 
Bishop Hafey combined all the 
usual extra diocesan collections— 
for War Relief, Seminary, Catholic 
Charities, etc.—into one annual $12 
pledge. Included in this was $3 for 
an annual subscription to The Cath- 
olic Light, the diocesan newspaper. 

Under this plan, 12 envelopes for 
a $1 contribution were enclosed in 
the parish boxes of envelopes, and 
parishioners dropped one of these 
into the collection each month. The 
pastor made his returns to the 
Chancery Office, and in due time, 
at stated intervals, the diocesan 
newspaper received its subscription 
payments. 

Another circulation method is 
that of church door sales, used most 
successfully by The Tablet, of 
Brooklyn; as well as by The Catho- 
lic News of the Archdiocese of New 
York and other papers. Under this 
method the papers are sold at the 
church doors on Sundays, either by 
the boys of the parish, or by men of 
the various parish societies. 

Those then are the principal cir- 
culation methods. None is perfect; 
each has some defect or flaw. 


Bur let’s get back to the purpose 
of the Catholic diocesan newspaper, 
which is, after all, usually owned by 


the diocese it serves. (The Catholic 
News, which serves the Archdiocese 
of New York, is owned by the Rid- 
der family, who have been active 
in Catholic journalism for many 
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years.) The purpose of the Catholic 
diocesan newspaper was defined as, 
broadly speaking, to give its read- 
ers the information they need to 
live as true Catholics, as good Cath- 
olics. 

This is something all Catholics 
need. They cannot get it these days 
from the pulpit. The time available 
for a Sunday sermon, for instance, 
is usually short; far too short for 
any comment on the important 
issues of the day that may affect 
Catholics. The only way they can 
get news of events that affect them 
as Catholics is through the Catholic 
press. For most of them this means 
the diocesan newspaper. 

But for most of the circulation 
methods outlined, we come back to 
the old criticism of “saving the 
saved.” It is like the sermon on the 
obligation of attending Sunday 
Mass. Those who should hear it 
aren’t there; and those who hear it 
don’t need the sermon. Thus, the 
people who pay their subscription 
money to the child who knocks on 
their door may not need the paper 
nearly so much as the one who 
slams the door and shouts “NO!” 


Awp how about the negligent Cath- 
olics, those who go to Mass only 
occasionally, and the mixed mar- 
riages? They are not likely pros- 
pects for the School Crusade, or the 
church door sale, or the pulpit ap- 
peal during Catholic Press Month. 
But they are the ones who need the 
Catholic newspaper most of all. 
And if the paper were coming into 
their home, and if it were a good 
Catholic newspaper, they would 
glance through it, if only out of curi- 
osity. And again if it were a good 
paper, they would begin to read 
parts of it—perhaps only the sports 
page, or to look at the cartoons or 
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pictures — but, given time, they 
would begin to read it more and 
more. 

One bishop described the Catho- 
lic newspaper very aptly in the 
terms of its influence. He compared 
it with the Catholic college, the 
Catholic university. But where, he 
asked, is there a Catholic college or 
university that influences as many 
people as a Catholic newspaper? A 
newspaper with a circulation of 
100,000 will reach from four to five 
hundred thousand readers. It will 
inform them, entertain them, in- 
struct them. It will help them form 
Catholic minds in the midst of the 
secularism of the world. 


Tue Catholic newspaper is an in- 
strument of education. It is first of 
all, of course, a newspaper; but any 
newspaper is likewise an instru- 
ment of education. 

We feel that a Catholic education 
is so important to our children that 
we insist they go to Catholic schools. 
Only for very grave reason is a 
Catholic parent permitted to send 
his children to a_ non-Catholic 
school. 

Our parishes, at very great cost to 
the parishioners, maintain schools 
for this very purpose—to give our 
children a Catholic education. 
Through the self-sacrifice of Sisters, 
Brothers, priests—and parents too 
—these schools are maintained so 
that our children may get their edu- 
cation under Catholic auspices. 
Through grammar school, through 
high school, through college, the 
Church asks that children and 
young people receive a Catholic edu- 
cation. 

Then, in many cases, the minute 
they are through school — whether 
it be high school or college—they 
are on their own. It is up to the in- 
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dividual to continue his Catholic 
education—or not. Often it is not. 

His education is continuing 
through the daily papers, radio, tele- 
vision, magazines, and the like. 
Wherever he goes, whatever he 
reads, batters his mind with the 
secularist tinge of the world, and 
the things of the world. In the ma- 
jority of cases, there is little or no 
Catholic education to counteract 
that secularism. 

There is a need for adult Catho- 
lic education. There are many Cath- 
olic magazines and journals meet- 
ing that need, but the most practi- 
cal means of meeting it for most 
people is through the diocesan 
newspaper. This ties in with the 


big problem of the diocesan news- 
paper —circulation. The paper 
needs this additional circulation as 
much as the individual parishioner 
needs the paper. 

The best way of solving both prob- 


lems, it seems to me, is through the 
complete parish coverage plan. In 
this way, as mentioned before, the 
pastor puts each family in his par- 
ish on the subscription list of the 
diocesan newspaper. This will not 
revolutionize the parish overnight. 
It will not wipe out secularism, 
worldly tendencies completely. But 
it will provide a counterattack, an 
influence on the side of the Church. 
The situation is not unlike that in 
a certain small town, largely Catho- 
lic but with no Catholic college. 
There had been a Protestant college 
there for years; and many Catholics 
had attended it out of sheer neces- 
sity. As a result the Catholic busi- 
nessmen of the town had not had 
the benefit of Catholic social teach- 
ings, for instance, or Catholic ethics 
or morality. The Protestant influ- 
ence was noticeable, 
the Catholics. 


even among 
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When the Catholic college was 
opened, the presiden, remarked that 
the influence would not be felt for 
perhaps ten or fifteen years, until 
the graduates had risen lo positions 
of influence in business. 

The same is true with the Catho- 
lic newspaper. Its influence will 
grow—but it will not revolutionize 
the parish overnight. But, given 
time, it will have a deep and lasting 
effect on the thinking, the “Catho- 
lic attitude” of the parishioners, 
which can only benefit the parish 
both spiritually and financially. 


Pistons have learned this in dio- 
ceses where the complete coverage 
plan has been in effect. Editors have 
told me that pastors complained 
bitterly when their bishop insisted 
on the complete coverage. But in 
the course of a few years they saw 
the results; they witnessed the grad- 
ual improvement of the parish in 
many ways. 

And as this plan helps the parish, 
it also helps the newspaper. In all 
newspapers, the initial cost is the 
greatest. Thus the cost for one copy 
of a paper is almost the same as for 
a thousand copies. For one copy the 
news stories must be set in type, the 
pages laid out and all the mechani- 
cal processes gone through to print 
the copy. After the initial cost, ad- 
ditional thousands of copies cost 
little more than the newsprint used 
and the time on the press. 

As a diocesan paper increases its 
circulation, its income increases. As 
its income increases, it can add 
more pages to the paper to give 
more news; it can add more re- 
porters to write better stories, to get 
more human interest features; il 
can afford to use more news pic- 
tures—in brief, it can do a better 
job. And as it does a better job, it 
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serves the people of its diocese bet- 
ter. 

And as its circulation increases, 
it offers a better advertising me- 
dium. This does not mean that it 
should overload its pages with 
advertisements; but maintaining 
a proper proportion—say, no more 
than 40 per cent advertising—addi- 
tional advertising revenue will also 
aid in improving the newspaper. 


‘Tuues may be some objections 
from advertising men who may 
claim that the subscribers do not 
pay for the paper themselves—that 
it is “free” circulation, for which 
ad men have a long-standing dis- 
taste. 

But the subscribers do pay for it. 
They —the parishioners — provide 
the parish funds. Their contribu- 
tions supply the money in the par- 
ish bank account; and when the 
pastor pays the subscription bill, 
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he is not using his money. He is 
using the money of the parish, pro- 
vided by the parishioners. 


I. the Catholic newspapers of the 
United States are ever to rise above 
their present size—14, 16, 20 or 
rarely 24 pages each week—it must 
be through a combination of these 
circumstances: increased circula- 
tion first, and then increased adver- 
tising revenue. 

They need the increased circula- 
tion to serve the Catholics of their 
diocese as they should be served: all 
of them, whether good, bad or indif- 
ferent in their religion, with the best 
possible paper they can be fur- 
nished. 

With the full circulation needed 
to provide Catholic “adult educa- 
tion” for the diocese, with a really 
good newspaper to insure interested 
readership, the advertising will fol- 
low. 


Compline in a Constellation 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


IN the night to the holy place, lift up your hands .. . 
Over darkening lands and luminous lakes the flight 
Glides between patterned stars and the echoing glow 

From bridges and highways below with their jeweled strands. 
Mother of love and of fear and of holy hope .. . 

Under the starry cope of sky you are very near. 

Above the roar of engines, the rush of wings, 

The whispered night psalm rings and flings a rope 

Of comforting prayer: To thy patronage we fly . . . 

Lady, to thee we cry from this chapel in air; 

The seat belt fastened, the clouds a drift 

As psalm and plane speed through a rift in the shadowy sky 




















































































































































Why We 
Envy Catholis 


by HAROLD U. RIBALOW 


As a “professional Jew,” that is, 
as an author, editor and lecturer on 
Jewish subjects aimost exclusively, 
I am aware of a pronounced trend 
in contemporary American Jewish 
life which might be of interest to 
Catholics. I first became aware of 
it when my mother-in-law, a pious 
Jewess and wife of a rabbi, repeated 
again and again, “Why can’t we be 
like the Catholics? | mean why 
can’t we get as many Jews into shul 
(synagogue) as I see Catholics go 
to Church? Why can’t we have 
parochial schools like the Cath- 
olics?” I would then hear her con- 
tinue to compare Jewish religious 
activities, as she knew them, with 
Catholic religious activities, as she 
imagined them. 

She has been no exception. For 
years now I have been hearing 
American Jews make statements 
about Catholics which, I believe, 
justifies the title of this essay. As a 
“professional Jew,” I began to pay 
more than cursory attention to the 
phenomenon, and I realized, in time, 
that one could outline, in rather 
voluminous detail, just what makes 
the Jew envy the Catholic. 


7. isn’t that the Jew wishes he 
were in the place of the Catholic, 
but, rather, that the Jew could do 
things as the Catholic does. Jews 
certainly understand that as there 
are millions more Catholics in 
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America than Jews, there are bound 
to be more Catholic churches than 
synagogues, more religious semi- 
naries that develop priests instead 
of rabbis, more Catholic educational 
institutions (from parochial schools 
to universities) than similar Jewish 
schools, more prominent Catholics 
than Jews, and so on down the line. 
They also are aware of the fact that 
there are more Catholic writers than 
Jewish ones and a larger Catholic 
press than a Jewish press. 

Jews realize, too, that they live 
in a Christian environment and 
that it is only natural that Christ- 
mas, Easter and other major Chris- 
tian holidays not only overwhelm 
the Jews but attract Jewish young- 
sters who are fascinated by the 
color and rich ceremonies con- 
nected with the festivals. In a word, 
the Jew knows that his Jewish 
world, his Jewish awareness, his 
Jewish cultural and religious life 
can seldom be maintained on the 
same level at which Catholics live 
as Catholics-—even when a supreme 
effort is made, and it would surprise 
you to learn how few make that ef- 
fort. 

But those who do not cease to 
make the Catholic-Jew comparison 
have good and substantial reasons 
for their actions, and perhaps an 
“outsider,” an American Jew, may 
be able to afford the American Cath- 
olic some insight into his own faith 
and institutions by learning just 
what it is that the Jew is envious of. 


Fox one thing, I as an individual 
can be included among those who 
make the comparisons for, as a lit- 
erary critic, | am continually baffled 
and inwardly hurt by the manner 
in which most Jewish writers de- 


scribe the Jewish 
American Jewish 


religion and 
life generally. 
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While there are exceptions, I have 
found that most Jewish novelists, 
short story writers, poets and play- 
wrights write on Jewish themes out 
of hatred or dislike most of the time 
and, oddly, out of ignorance at the 
same time. Most Jewish “intellec- 
tuals” do not attend the synagogue, 
know little of rabbis, but yet do not 
hesitate to write as though they did 
know it all. Thus their books are 
written in self-hatred, and shabbily. 
When they describe Jewish ritual, 
they err; when they quote Hebrew 
or Yiddish or from the Bible, they 
write from ear or hearsay, and 
make mistakes. 

I am not “exposing” anybody 
when I say this, or telling tales out 
of school. Read Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Maurice Samuel or the theological 
authors Abraham J. Heschel or Will 
Herberg, and you will discover that 
I am, basically, repeating their com- 
plaints. 


Now, I am aware that there are 
Catholic writers who also do not 
write out of love or knowledge. No 
doubt, we all have them. But I have 
read an entire body of Catholic au- 
thors who create not only out of 
admiration and respect for Catholi- 
cism, but with knowledge. It may 
sound like an outlandish statement, 
but there are very few Jewish writ- 
ers who choose to center their 
novels or stories around the syna- 
gogue because to them it is an un- 
known place. As a single instance, 
let me point out that from what I 
have read of Catholic works, the 





Writing as a Jew, Editor Harold U. Ribalow 
may well open the eyes of Catholics to their 
many educational and spiritual advantages 
which are only too often taken for granted 
by us. Mr. Ribalow is the author of many 
books on Jewish themes and a contributor 
to various magazines. 
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Church and the priest play a large 
and influential role in Catholic fic- 
tion, as they should. But the syna- 
gogue and the rabbi are infre- 
quently treated in American Jewish 
fiction. On the few occasions where 
they are, they are written of with 
abomination or with belittlement 
or with condescension. 

I have edited two volumes of 
American Jewish short stories and, 
in the process, read hundreds of 
stories. Only a scarce handful deal 
with rabbis and those few are con- 
cerned with the old-fashioned, 
European-type rabbi who is a “col- 
orful” and nostalgic “character.” 
The modern rabbi is absent, not be- 
cause he doesn’t exist but because 
he is simply a cipher to the creative 
Jewish writers, the artistic “spokes- 
men” of the American Jew. 

I understand, from the little I 
have read about it, that The Car- 
dinal, by Henry Morton Robinson, 
was not considered a great novel. 
But I remember a prominent liter- 
ary critic saying to me, “I agree it 
is not a great book, but are there 
any Jewish writers who even think 
of writing a favorable book about a 
rabbi?” 


As a sort of corollary to this, I sug- 
gest you study the structure of the 
Catholic publishing houses, book 
clubs and periodical press. I over- 
look the many Catholic radio and 
TV programs, again on the grounds 
that so many millions of Catholics 
can accomplish what fewer Jews 
cannot. I realize the difference in 
the size of communities served both 
by Catholics and Jews. But, again, 
it isn’t numbers or bigness that I 
want to point to. The Jewish pau- 
city in these fields simply reflects 
an indifference. How many Jewish 
publishing houses are there which 
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can accept, say, a Jewish novel or a 
book of Jewish scholarship? (Gen- 
eral houses accept most of them, 
just as many Catholic books are 
published by these firms.) The an- 
swer is, at most, a half dozen! 
There are some five million Jews in 
the United States, and one small 
book club. (The Jewish Publication 
Society is, in effect, a book club but 
is officially a publishing house.) 

In the periodical press there isn’t 
a single newspaper or periodical 
with a circulation of more than 
15,000 — except those issued and 
paid for by the national Jewish or- 
ganizations. The journal comes 
with the membership in every in- 
stance, and so there are many maga- 
zines with large official circulations 
—but try to get someone to buy a 
subscription! If any paper attains 
20,000 as a circulation, it will be a 
near-miracle. Once, there was a 
Jewish Digest. It lasted half a year 
and never won a large circulation. 
I have been told that the Catholic 
Digest has nearly a million pur- 
chasers. There are some fine Jew- 
ish magazines, bui no more than a 
dozen and many of these have cir- 
culations of 4,000 copies and less. 
There is, for example, nothing that 
resembles THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
although many of them are some- 
what like America and the Com- 
monweal in format, if not in in- 
fluence. 


Basxe a “literary” man, the people 
I meet often talk about the differ- 
ence in the cultural field between 


Catholics and Jews. The 
“professionals” don’t, of course. 
They talk of other matters. Once 
more, I should emphasize that the 
fantastic popularity and population 
of the Catholic parochial school can- 
not be matched by the Jews. I am 


non- 
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no pedagogue and I haven't the sta- 
tistics at hand, so I cannot compare, 
percentagewise, how many Catholic 
children go to parochial schools as 
against Jewish youngsters. But I 
do know that until ten years ago, 
Jews—as a community—violently 
opposed the philosophy of parochial 
schools, except, of course, for the 
Orthodox, pious Jews who felt that 
the only way you can educate your 
children adequately and religiously 
was to place them in parochial 
schools. 

Today, there is a definite Jewish 
trend toward these schools, and 
there are more of them than ever 
before, but it is doubtful if as many 
as 50,000 Jewish children, all over 
America, attend such schools. But 
the complaint does not lie in the 
comparative figures. It lies in the 
heart! why should Jews feel so in- 
secure as to be unwilling to allow 
their children to attend a parochial 
school while, at the same _ time, 
wishing their children knew more 
about their faith and their heritage? 
These same people—and I’ve heard 
them debate at conventions and 
educational meetings——say, “I don’t 
see why my child should study the 
Bible, let alone in Hebrew.” And at 
the same time, they say, “the Catho- 
lies know how to bring up their 
children,” without realizing the in- 
herent contradiction in their argu- 
ments. 

I do not doubt that Catholic edu- 
cators wish more Catholic children 
attended Catholic schools. That 
Catholics have their own universi- 
ties and colleges while Jews have 
one university that is Jewish and 
another that is Jewish-sponsored 
but not really Jewish, is another 
item chalked up against the size of 
the Jewish community. But it is the 
approach we envy. We wish that a 
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decent percentage of America’s 
Jews, say, twenty per cent, would 
acknowledge that there is no 
“crime” in permitting Jewish chil- 
dren to be educated intensively as 
Jews. Most of the Catholics I have 


known hold parochial schools in re- 
spect, even if, for one reason or an- 
other, their children have gone else- 
where. Too many Jews I know seem 
to dislike violently the very idea of 
a parochial school (or yeshiva). 


Tuer fact that there is very little 
written by Jewish writers on rabbis 
and the synagogue is, among other 
things, an indication that the Jewish 
religious affiliation is not as strong 
as it might be. Yes, of course, Jews 
are members of the center, but on 
the Sabbath there are many syna- 
gogues which get only a handful of 
their members to worship. Perhaps 
we are wrong, but we seem to feel 
that Catholics do go to church. Of 
course, there is always room for im- 
provement, but too many syna- 
gogues are sadly empty on the Jew- 
ish equivalent of Sunday. 

It is a major problem to the rab- 
binate but, at the same time, there 
is an issue which I know that Cath- 
olics do not even realize can be a 
problem to others. There is no cen- 
tral authority in Judaism, so that, 
for example, it is possible for a Jew- 
ish community in a town or city to 
want a rabbi and not get one. The 
community turns to the placement 
bureau of one of three segments of 
Judaism (Reform, Conservative or 
Orthodox), and these bureaus can 
only attempt to persuade one of 
their members to serve in that far- 
away congregation. There is such 
a thing as a rabbi saying, “I’m 
sorry, I want to remain on the East 
Coast,” and the community simply 
does without a spiritual leader. 1] 
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have heard it said dozens of times 
by the Conservative rabbinate that 
something must be done about this. 
“Let’s emulate the Catholics,” they 
say—and they have. Now, a gradu- 
ate of their seminary must go, at 
least for the first two years, where 
he is sent. It is one of the few ex- 
amples I know where Jews have 
said openly, “Look at how the Cath- 
olies handle it,” and have then pro- 
ceeded to borrow from them. 


Tues is little the Jew can do 
about making his holidays as joy- 
ous and as sparkling as Christmas 

and the problem, if problem it is, 
is discussed and written about for 
weeks before and after Christmas. 
We recognize that Christmas is a 
terribly festive occasion and that 
Jews cannot help loving Christmas 
trees. Many Jews have them in 
their homes and see no rejection of 


their Judaism when they take in a 
tree. Priests have justifiably con- 


demned the commercialization of 
Christmas and have emphasized 
that it is a religious fete. Without 
delving into the theology of the mat- 
ter, we do envy the attractiveness 
of certain Christian holidays but, 
even more, many of us are upset 
that there is that Jewish insecurity 
which doesn’t permit a Jew to cele- 
brate many of his own authentic, 
lovely holidays while looking for 
excuses to celebrate a holiday which 
is definitely not Jewish and which 
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devout Christians would insist is a 
religious Christian holiday. We 
have lived most of our life in a 
combined Jewish-Italian neighbor- 
hood, and I frequently hear such 
comments as, “Look how the Catho- 
lies love their holidays. Why can’t 
more Jews learn to love theirs?” 


Fesnsse, in the foregoing account, 
there has been some idealization of 
the Catholic intensity of worship 
and faith. But even if it is so, it is 
a sign that if that is what we see, 
perhaps it is there, even if you do 
not know it all the time. Jewish life 
in America remains intense, within 
a comparatively small circle, and it 
is intellectually rich, even if too few 
Jews know it. But I think it is 
rather significant, in a way, that 
when many friends of mine read 
Karl Stern’s Pillar of Fire, or heard 
that G. B. Stern had become a Cath- 
olic, there was less shock than in 
past generations. When a Will Her- 
berg, writing in Commentary, at- 
tacks Paul Blanshard, it is also 
taken for granted in Jewish circles 
and it might be that in the lack of 
excitement over Karl Stern, or in 
the Commentary attitude to Blan- 
shard there is a sign that Jews have 
found in aspects and institutions of 
Catholicism something to emulate, 
in a friendly, honest manner. It 
was not always thus, but it is, I 
think, accurate reporting, to say it 
is that way today. 





“Capitalism” and Capitalism 


by JOHN A. DINNEEN, S.J. 


Ril eyno-Geunwrn-Mavan‘s Execu- 
tive Suite undoubtedly stimulated 
American interest in the machinery 
of the modern business’ world, 
and in the drama of the board 
room and the stock broker’s office. 
Business is so bound up with our 
national life that one of our ex- 
presidents was led to say that “the 
business of America is business.” 
Others, however, fail to share Mr. 
Coolidge’s enthusiasm, and the crit- 
ics of our “capitalistic system” have 
been many. 

But what exactly do we mean by 
“Capitalism”? Unfortunately, it has 
become another in the long line of 
isms with blurred meanings that 
confuse the mind and provoke more 
heat than light in discussion. To- 
day when “Capitalism” is the rally- 
ing cry for Communists all over the 
world, an understanding of the es- 
sential make-up of this economic 
system is most useful—indeed, nec- 
essary. The attitude of the Holy See 
on this burning issue will be a safe 
and sure guide. 


Carrraussy may be briefly de- 
scribed as an economic system in 
which the capital and labor for pro- 
duction are provided by different 
people. In using the term “Capital- 
ism,” however, we ordinarily refer 


to the historical form of capitalism, 
with all its defects, abuses, and mis- 
directed developments. The danger 
here is obvious. A critic may very 
easily attribute to capitalism as a 
system evils that are the result of 
the whole historical setting. 

In Das Kapital, Karl Marx was 
actually castigating capitalism as it 
then existed in nineteenth-century 
England. He failed to distinguish 
between the system as such and the 
abuses accidental to it. So today 
many will condemn “the Capitalist 
order” simply by pointing to the in- 
justices in a particular country, or 
even in a particular industry. 


To avoid the ambiguity connected 
with the term “Capitalism,” a num- 
ber of economists today prefer the 
phrase “market economy.” Market 
economy, however, is not to be un- 
derstood in any exaggerated lib- 
eralistic sense. We use it, rather, to 





John A. Dinneen, $.J., M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
in his discussion of our economic system, 
differentiates between the old historical 
form of “capitalism” with all its defects and 
abuses, and the ordered “capitalism” of to- 
day, better termed “market economy.” Mr. 
Dinneen stresses the point that only this 
democratic system “befits the dignity of man 
and it alone brings genuine prosperity.” 
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describe a competitive economic sys- 
tem hedged in by institutional safe- 
guards—that is, ordered capitalism 
in contrast with anarchical or his- 
torical capitalism. This ordered 
market economy is true democracy 
in action. 

With state and monopolistic con- 
trol excluded, it is the consumer, 
from the production manager to the 
housewife, who determines the 
economy. Each consumer casts a 
vote by expressing his needs and 
preferences. Thus if the manufac- 
turer finds the price of rubber or 
cotton too high, he will turn to syn- 
thetic substitutes; if the housewife 
is unable to include butter on the 
family budget, she will buy more 
oleomargarine. 

In contrast to “market economy” 
stands “coercive economy,” which 
is essentially anti-democratic, illib- 
eral and collectivist. The goods to 
be produced, their number, their 
prices, all fall under state control. 
Every form of Communism and 
true Socialism comes under this 
category. 

A renowned economist, Professor 
Wilhelm Rd6pke, delivers an elo- 
quent and forceful denunciation of 
the collectivist system, unmasking it 
as the fundamental and mortal dan- 
ger of the capitalistic West today. 
He insists it is nothing less than 
“political and economic tyranny, 
regimentation, centralisation, the 
despotic organisation of every de- 
partment of life, the destruction of 
personality, totalitarianism and the 
rigid mechanisation of society” 
(Civitas Humana, London, 1948, 7). 


N, less strong in its denunciation 


of collectivism is the Catholic 
Church. The Church has indeed 
been an ardent supporter of capital- 
ism in its essential structure, recog- 
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nizing that it is based upon man’s 
natural right to private property. 
But as Pius XII remarks, when cap- 
italism is based on a false concept 
of private property, it merits severe 
condemnation. (“Reconstruction of 
the World on a True Christian 
Foundation,” Catholic Mind, XLII, 
October, 1944, 580-581.) 

Such has been the “Capitalism” 
condemned by the Church under 
the terms “laissez faire” and “eco- 
nomic liberalism.” It is not the 
system as such which has been 
condemned, but the abuses and in- 
justices accompanying it. Pius XI 
speaks clearly on the point, observ- 
ing that “Leo’s whole endeavor was 
to adjust this economic regime to 
the standards of true order. Whence 
it follows that the system itself is 
not to be condemned. And surely 
it is not vicious of its very nature” 
(“Quadragesimo Anno,” n. 101). 

The path of the Church is clear. 
It steers between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, between the system denying 
the right to consumptive goods 
and/or the means of production and 
the exaggerated form of capitalism 
which recognizes unlimited right 
vver property without any subordi- 
nation to the common good. 


Tue Church then has always in- 
sisted upon a true concept of private 
property and basic to the economic 
and social order. Pius XII, in recent 
times, has given us a masterful sum- 
mation of the argument for private 
property. Private property is neces- 
sary, he explains, that man improve 
his own living conditions and those 
of his family. It is necessary for 
political, cultural and religious free- 
dom; it is necessary for human 
initiative and an incentive to attain 
life’s purpose here and hereafter. 
(“World Reconstruction,” 580-581.) 





“CAPITALISM” AND CAPITALISM 


The Church has also argued 
against collectivism by repeated 
emphasis upon the “principle of 
subsidiarity.” This principle states 
that it is wrong for any society to 
perform a function which the indi- 
vidual can perform or for a larger 
society to perform a function which 
a smaller society can perform. All 
societies should tend to complement 
the individual, not to absorb him. 
A collectivist economic system 
would eclipse the individual and, in 
the end, would exercise a degree of 
tyranny over him, surpassing the 
“economic liberalism” of nine- 
teenth-century big business barons. 


i. is of the utmost importance to 
keep this via media in mind when 
considering the social ills of the day. 
“Capitalism” and “Collectivism” 


are not the only paths an economy 
may take. Some critics of capital- 


ism, assuming that the historical 
and misshapen form of capitalism 
is the only one possible, fail to see 
a third way. They thus recognize 
no other alternative but that of 
joining the collectivist ranks, and 
the West loses another ally in its 
struggle against world Communism. 

Social reforms of an economic 
nature are without question neces- 
sary today—some in this country, 
more in other parts of the world. 
But the key to reform is not to be 
found in some type of collectivism. 
For as we have seen, the evils of this 
system would even surpass those of 
“economic liberalism.” Rather, the 
key to social reform will be found 
in ordered market economy, in capi- 
talism based on a true concept of 
private property. 

In this way alone will man’s des- 
tiny be protected and genuine pros- 
perity be secured. If reform is neces- 
sary then it should take place within 
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the system of market economy and 
not from without. In other words, 
the reform should correct the bad 
features of capitalism in its his- 
torical form, while preserving the 
system as such with its good fea- 
tures. 


Aw the good features of this sys- 
tem are many. It is undoubtedly the 
only system capable of providing 
material sustenance for a large pop- 
ulation. It is also the only system 
that will allow for any substantial 
progress among a large population. 
Consider the case of America. 
Would this country have achieved 
the same progress in science, medi- 
cine, and technology without mar- 
ket economy? Would more and 
more material benefits reach more 
and more of the people without such 
a system? Would the Catholic edu- 
cational system be possible apart 
from this economic order, the 
wealth it has created and the wide 
distribution of this wealth it has ef- 
fected? 

The answer to these questions 
seems an unqualified no. Market 
economy has indeed brought many 
material blessings. Witness the 
meteoric rise of Germany since the 
end of World War II. But we 
should not forget that it has also 
brought about the condition and lei- 
sure necessary for political, cul- 
tural, and religious progress. It has 
put within reach of the American 
people as a whole that minimum of 
material abundance which is neces- 
sary for a practice of virtue. So- 
called reformers tend to forget these 
points in their frantic outcries 
against the capitalist order. They 
want to “throw the baby out with 
the bath,” it seems. 

As is only too obvious, however, 
certain reforms are necessary lest 
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the historical and misshapen form 
of market economy be reproduced 
in the future. But notice, reforms, 
not revolutions. True reforms will 
indeed be achieved if the standard 
established by experience, right rea- 
son and Christian social principles 
are followed. These reforms, more- 
over, must not be poetic flight of 
imagination into an ideal world, but 
practical and all-pervasive. 

Nor is much more delay in inau- 
gurating necessary measures fea- 
sible. The people, during these 
periods of delay, will be only too 
willing to follow those promising 
them a better life. This perhaps is 
one of the reasons for certain So- 
cialistic and Communistic trends in 
France and Italy today. 

What then would be some exam- 
ples of needed reforms? First and 
foremost, the economic order is in 
need of “a spiritual blood transfu- 
sion,” to use the words of Pius XII 
(“World Reconstruction,” 578). 
Past years have seen economic 
functions emancipated from the 
moral and social order. Since no 
moral corrective could be exercised 
on these functions, the results are 
only natural: the exploitation of the 
nature and the personality of man 
for exclusive profit, want on the 
part of many, and opulence on the 
part of a few. 

Capital today must take careful 
note of the principles of social jus- 
tice. In .:s encyclical letter, “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno,” Pius XI was quick 
to observe that the precise error of 
“Individualism” was not that it was 
against justice but that it believed 
that justice would be insured 
through free competition alone. 
The sad facts of history testify that 
a conscious direction to justice, 
supported by charity, is indispen- 
sable. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


I, the same encyclical Pius XI 
pointed to another evil of historical 
capitalism, which he called “eco- 
nomic dictatorship” (Jbid., 106). 
This consists not so much in the 
concentration of wealth but in the 
accumulation of economic power in 
the hands of a few men. The influ- 
ence of these trustees, managers, 
executives, on the lives of others is 
vast and far-reaching. What is the 
solution to this problem? Is it state 
intervention and the wholesale na- 
tionalization of the means of pro- 
duction? No, such a step would 
only lead to greater tyranny. 

It seems certain that someone is 
going to break into the circle and if 
not the state, why not the worker? 
After all, he is a co-principle of 
market economy, and the natural 
partner of management. With ini- 
tial difficulties settled, employer 
and employee could develop a 
permanent spirit of collaboration 
and harmony, recognizing the great 
number of interests common to 
each. Economic dictatorship would 
be effectively thwarted and the ad- 
vantages to the worker be legion. 

All this, of course, is in keeping 
with Papal teaching, that the labor 
contract be tempered, when pos- 
sible, by some kind of contract of 
partnership. Profit-sharing plans, 
such as those instituted by Sears 
Roebuck and the Shaeffer Pen Com- 
pany, and various health and life 
insurance benefits are at least a be- 
ginning of greater labor participa- 
tion in management. 


Mz. V. A. DEMANT in his provoca- 
tive study, Religion and the Decline 
of Capitalism, points out another 
major fault of historical capitalism 


(p. 23). He argues that the pre- 
dominance of market relationships 
reached a peak of social destructive- 
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ness when factors not by their na- 
ture commodities, are treated as if 
they were merely goods to be 
bought and sold. One result is the 
labor market and the anxiety and 
insecurity created for the worker. 
The labor market, “a rabble of 
unrelated individuals,” sprang from 
the weakening of all the natural 
associative forms of human group- 
ing —the family, the church, the 
guild, the club. This was the situa- 
tion in the individualist society of 
the late nineteenth century. With 
no intermediate bodies existing be- 
tween the individual and the state, 
state influence, as a consequence, 
became wider and wider. Thus the 
individual was isolated and the way 
prepared for the totalitarian state. 


Tue Popes too have noted this dan- 
gerous lack of social integration in 
modern industrial society. Pius XI 
offers a practical solution to the 
problem in his plan for Industrial 
Councils, a natural and spontaneous 
development of industrial society. 
These councils would meet the prob- 
lems squarely, stressing the com- 
munity of interests on both sides of 
the labor market rather than the 
divergencies. 

The “classes” of laborer and capi- 
talist would be replaced by social 
units performing definite functions 

the automotive or steel council, 
for example. While men belong to 
a class by being laborer or capital- 
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ist, no matter what their business, 
they would belong to a council by 
their very business, by engaging in 
a social function, whether laborer or 
capitalist. 

Such a plan then insures social 
integration. In the United States to- 
day, union representation of the 
workers and collective bargaining 
are the closest approximation to in- 
dustrial councils. 


«é 

Bo xsconve SUITE” may well have 
stimulated the average American’s 
interest in modern big business. 
With the Communist cancer spread- 
ing through the globe, it is impera- 
tive that Mr. Average American 
grasp the nature and worth of a 
democratic economic system, of or- 
dered market economy based on the 
right to private property. Certain re- 
forms, to be sure, are necessary in 
modern industrial society, and we 
have tried to indicate a few. But 
the signs for the future of American 
market economy, at least, are 
bright. We have come a long way 
from the wild and woolly days of 
unscrupulous nineteenth - century 
financiers like Big Jim Fiske and 
Jay Gould. It seems impossible that 
we should witness a return of their 
unjust practices. 

One thing, however, cannot be 
overstressed: only the democratic 
system of ordered market economy 
befits the dignity of man and it 


alone brings genuine prosperity. 














From My Window 
in Fleet Street 





BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tuo GH I am writing these lines well within the old year, 1954, you will 
be reading them within the new year, 1955. It’s a strange thing how 
stolidly we humans stick to divisions so utterly unrelated to the lives of 
people or countries as the markings of the calendar. The division between 
the old year and the new year, no more than the spectacular but much 
rarer division between centuries, cannot of itself affect in the slightest the 
trend of events. But we persist in looking with renewed hope to the new 
year and in feeling rather pleased that the old has gone for ever. 

The fact is that we have to live by stages, however artificial, because 
our minds cannot distinguish resting places in the flow of history. And 
most of us are happily so constituted that we consider every artificial 
resting stage for the mind as something hopeful. The future, we insist, 
must somehow always be better than the past, even though the evidence 
of those of my generation at least is all against this view. 

Well, in wishing one another a Happy New Year, let us stick to our 
optimistic hopes, for they express one of the nicest traits in our characters. 
Man was made for God, and he just cannot help, even if he has ceased 
really to believe in God as Catholics believe in Him, at least believing that 
human life has a purpose which will be realized sooner or later in that 
future which comes nearer with every year that passes. 


Bor trying to look at the world more scientifically, have we any solid 
grounds for optimism in the state of the world during the year 1955? I 
may be deceived by my incurable fancies, but on the whole I think we have. 

At the time when I write, there are blessings to be counted, but there 
is also a quickly rising danger from which we like to turn our eyes away. 
I imagine that 1955 will witness the development of both trends. 

From moments of virtual despair, 1954 snatched a victory as remark- 
able as it was unexpected. I refer, of course, to the Western agreements 
which arose from the ashes of EDC. Those agreements, which decided the 
rearmament of a sovereign Germany within a series of arrangements guar- 
anteeing a political and military link between the free countries of the 














West (excepting Spain—-and how 
ridiculous that is), have put Com- 
munism on the defensive and left no 
alternative but to resort to the weak- 
est diplomatic initiatives that Mos- 
cow has ever tried to underwrite. 

The situation, as I write, can be 
crystallized in the phrase, “Now or 
later.” Is there to be an attempt at 
some kind of world settlement with 
Russia now or later-—now, as Rus- 
sia rather desperately demands so 
that the value of the Agreements 
can be offset; or later as, thank 
heaven, all the Western responsible 
governments are firmly insisting. 

I think there can be very little 
doubt that Moscow now wants a 
settlement with the West, and she 
has allowed herself to be diplomati- 
cally cutmaneuvered for once so 
that, within limits, the decision as 
to the time, nature and quality of 


a conference rests with us. I some- 
times like to visualize the grave 


everts of our times in the form of 
the pald summaries which, one day, 
will fill school history textbooks. 


. 


“The Paris Agreements were the 
Db 


turning of the tide” is a sentence 
which, I think, will be found in 
those textbooks. “For the first 


time since the war, the West had re- 
gained the initiative.” 


Bee how that initiative will be ex- 


ploited remains for us at present a 


mystery. Let us not forget that it 
is as yet a very small initiative. 
Moscow, so far, has not yet let go of 
any point of substance. In fact, the 
difference between yesterday and 
today is hardly more than that we 
are no longer scared out of our wits 
by Russia. We now feel that we 
can give as good as we get, and we 
feel that we can do this without 
risking the outbreak at any mo- 
ment of World War III. 








Wirn the balance of force and 
conviction so delicately poised, it 
would be idle to expect any spec- 
tacular changes. But I think that 
Moscow will in fact accept reason- 
able Western conditions for a vital 
conference of Foreign Ministers in 
1955, which may or may not be fol- 
lowed by a conference of Heads of 
States. Were it not for the division 
of Germany, it would be easy to 
forecast some kind of Western mu- 
tual security pact whose effect, in 
this era of atom and nuclear weap- 
ons, would be an indefinite working 
armistice between the two sides. If 
such a pact opened the way for 
more human relations across the 
Iron Curtain I, for one, would hold 
that it would be all to the good, for 
1 am sure that the better human 
relations between Russia and the 
West become, the quicker Russia 
itself will be humanized. But this 
result would, of course, absolutely 
depend on the continuance of the 
firm resolution in the West to re- 
tain an armed strength proportion- 
ate to Russia’s. Whether a divided 
Germany is compatible with this 
situation is a difficult problem in- 
deed. Yet it is hardly possible to be- 
lieve that Moscow will allow the 
unification of Germany so long as 
Western Germany remains armed. 

Whatever the picture which 
finally emerges, one feels that some 
kind of settlement will be reached, 
and that the settlement will prove 
worthwhile if it humanizes rela- 
tions between the West and Com- 
munism without weakening the de- 
termination of the West to be true 





With the beginning of the new year. 
Michael de la Bedoyere takes a look at 
what lies ahead. There are grounds for 
optimism, he holds, but also a rising danger, 
and 1955 will witness the development of 
both trends. 
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to its faith and to guard that faith 
by high purpose and sufficient de- 
fense. Given those conditions, we 
may expect that time will work for 
us since the values for which we 
stand are infinitely more attractive 
to any freely-thinking and informed 
human being than the values for 
which the Communists stand. 


I srouz of a darker side, a rising 
danger. I would locate it, at the 
time of writing in Indochina. If we 
were not prepared to fight for 
French Indochina, then there was 
no alternative to the Geneva settle- 
ment which divided the country. 
But the real tragedy is that we have 
done absolutely nothing to give 
heart and strength to the maimed 
free Indochina which has emerged. 

When Mendés-France asked a 
French deputy recently returned 
from Viet-Nam about the real con- 
dition of affairs there, the only an- 
swer he got was “bad.” We know 
the reasons. In the East, Commu- 
nist aggression is not primarily a 
matter of frontiers and of mili- 
tarism; it is a matter of constant 
propaganda and promise among 
uneducated people who have been 
the victims of imperialist rule, na- 
tive or foreign, for centuries. It was 
never possible, for example, to view 
Indochina as regionally divided be- 
tween Viet-Minh and Viet-Nam. The 
division lay in every town and every 
village. Nothing indeed could have 
been more tragic and absurd than 
the sacrifice to Communism of the 


part of the country where the 
strongest resistance to Commu- 


nism lay, namely among the Catho- 
lics of Tonking. What is now left 
of free Indochina is itself hope- 
lessly divided, and no one is at hand 
to rally the people and present 
them with a cause worth defending. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


In this country, the name of 
Syngman Rhee has been made mud 
by the Press, and Chiang Kai-shek 
fares, if anything, rather worse. 
Yet it is precisely native leaders of 
that stamp who are needed to com- 
mand the genuine loyalty of their 
people and to make a stand against 
the encroachments of Communism. 

Alas, in a country like Indochina, 
the mixture of an alien rule and 
culture, which in the course of 
years has deeply affected the people, 
with rising nationalism grafted on 
to this foreign civilization in resist- 
ance against a new nationalist Com- 
munist mystique, backed by open 
force, have sapped vitality and 
caused an inner uncertainty which 
has, under pressure of defeat, de- 
stroyed morale. Nor is it to be ex- 
pected that Catholicism, with its 
deep spiritual hold on many of the 
people, can fill the gap left by the 
failure of the secular system. Even 
as it was, the Tonking bishops, as 
we know, went further than any 
other religious leaders of modern 
times into the secular field in order 
to defend the threatened faith. 


Sunety a situation like this at a 
critical strategical point where de- 
feat had to be accepted requires pri- 
ority of study and consideration 
from the leaders of the great 
Powers. True, it is the special re- 
sponsibility in this case of France, 
but just because French imperial- 
ism has caused the trouble, the sav- 
ing leadership needed should come 
from other Western countries. In 
point of fact, the situation is be- 
ing allowed to drift most danger- 
ously, and we shall awake one day 
face to face with another crisis that 
could have been avoided by greater 
courage and wiser statesmanship 
among our responsible leaders. 
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| # fact, it is clear that while the 
international position in the West 
is clearing up sufficiently to allow 
of a good hope that war there is not 
an immediate issue, but rather a 
period of armistice, not devoid of 
some hope, we are falling back in 
the vital Southeast Asian countries, 
despite paper attempts to organize 
their defense. 

But here again we have to be real- 
istic. While there seems to be no 
excuse not to have done much more 
to re-establish morale in Indochina, 
it is hard indeed to see what can be 
usefully done in other parts of 
Southeast Asia. The key Power 
there is India, and India has delib- 
erately chosen the path of reason- 
ing with the Communist Powers 
and especially China. No man can 
as yet say whether that way will 
succeed in the end. We may allow 
that Asians understand one another 
better than we can understand 
them. It is also most unlikely that 
either Russia or China will provoke 
open war in the East and in the face 
of the Indian sub-Continent. The 
risks of world war resulting would 
be too great. Nor does war seem 
necessary, seeing that the internal 
instability of all these countries, in- 
cluding India itself, is such as to 
allow effective Communist infiltra- 
tion with the genuine consent of 
many still free Asians. 


Ix other words, we are forced to 
the conclusion, looking to 1955 and 
afterward, that a prospective form 
of settlement in the West will be 
counterbalanced by grave uncer- 
tainties in the Southeast, due not so 
much to any open bellicose Commu- 
nist action there as to the internal 
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vulnerability of countries uncertain 
of themselves and where they stand. 

Recent reports of travelers in 
Burma and Indonesia suggest that 
the awareness of the Communist 
danger has increased. It is also said 
that these countries where religion 
is a force to be reckoned with are 
finding in their spiritual faith a 
core of deep resistance to alien 
ideas. If this is true, it is an excel- 
lent sign, because if Red China does 
not intend to provoke open war, 
then this moral resistance may well 
check the danger of internal ideo- 
logical penetration. 

It need hardly be added that very 
much will also depend on the wis- 
dom and generosity with which the 
countries of the West, at present in 
a period of economic prosperity, 
use their wealth for the benefit of 
these underdeveloped lands. But one 
fears that with the present political 
concentration on the West and the 
possibility of a settlement with 
Moscow, too little attention is be- 
ing paid to the long-term steps that 
are necessary if general Communist 
reluctance to risk open war any- 
where is to be used to strengthen 
security and stability in the vital 
areas of Southeast Asia. 


E vwenny, 1955 is going to be, in- 
ternationally, an enigmatic year—a 
year of greater possibilities than 
any since the end of the war. Wise 
Catholics should be able to play a 
valuable part in supporting a con- 
structive policy of practical and 
necessary settlement combined with 
an even more resolute determina- 
tion to keep clear in men’s eyes the 
intrinsic evil and the lasting danger 
of the aggressive Communist heresy. 











BY Robert Kass 


THE year’s best movies—domestic and 
foreign. The listing is arranged not 
according to artistic merit but in the 
order in which they were reviewed in 
these pages during 1954: 

AMERICAN: Rhapsody (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer); Executive Suite (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer); The Unconquered 
(Nancy Hamilton Productions); Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer); Rear Window 
(Paramount); On the Waterfront (Co- 
lumbia); Carmen Jones (20th Century 
Fox); The Country Girl (Paramount); 
A Star Is Born (Warner Brothers); 
The Track of the Cat (Warner 
Brothers). 

From Asproap: The Holly and the 
Ivy (Mayer-Kingsley); The Conquest 
of Everest (United Artists); Diary of 
a Country Priest (Brandon Films); 
The Detective (Columbia); Romeo and 
Juliet (United Artists). 


WHETHER you are aware of it as yet 
or not, the Japanese are sending over 
just about the best films from abroad 
these days. They are the best in the 
sense that they are so completely cine- 
matic—the sum of the individual parts 
adds up to a highly satisfactory e-- 
perience, dramatically and pictorially 
impressive. Gate of Hell (Jigokumon) 
is probably the finest Japanese film so 
far seen in this country. 

Gate of Hell is photographed in 
Eastman Color which is masterfully 
used to create a succession of beautiful 
shots, especially those of panic and 
violence in the early sequences when 
two rival groups break out in revolt 
against the Emperor. These are visu- 


ally exciting in a flurry of rich cos- 
tumes, jewels, flags, and varicolored 
banners. But this thrillingly-staged 
initial sequence merely sets the scene 
for the personal story to be told in 
front of it, of how a warrior, Moritoh, 
fell in love with Kesa, the wife of an- 
other soldier, Wataru. The fact that 
she is already married and in love 
with her husband does not deter 
Moritoh who is more determined than 
ever to have her. Finally, when Mori- 
toh threatens to kill both her and her 
husband, the frantic wife pretends to 
yield with a promise to help Moritoh 
slay her husband. Instead, she takes 
her husband’s place and Moritoh un- 
wittingly kills her. The realization of 
his folly then drives him repentant 
into a monastery where he will live out 
his life. 

The acting is slower and less showy 
than the Occidental variety, but ex- 
actly in key with the dreamy, poetic 
Oriental tone of this film. Gate of Hell 
is a glowing sample of the vigor and 
imagination of the Japanese cinema.— 
Edward Harrison Productions. 


THINGS are rough again out on the 
range in a technicolor drama, The Vio- 
lent Men, wherein Glenn Ford plays 
an easygoing Easterner who isn’t a 
man for action until cattle-baron 
Edward G. Robinson’s hombres start 
pushing him around when he won’t 
sell his land. Actually, Robinson, one 
of those grizzled pioneers who make 
colorful characters in films, isn't as 
much evil as misled in this case. It is 
his conniving, two-timing wife, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, who fires his ambi- 
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tions to become a kind of emperor of 
the prairie while she plays around 
with his younger brother. 

Obviously this is going to be a film 
of excessive brutality and one sequence 
in particular is just about the most 
sadistic ever recorded. At times the 
dramatics get so heavy that the situa- 
tions suddenly take on a _ note of 
absurdity, but in general what happens 
is engrossing in the manner of so 
many slugfests. 

Miss Stanwyck adds one more chisel- 
ing wife to her long, long repertoire, 
while Mr. Ford saunters through his 
part granite-faced. Robinson is really 
quite good as the crippled rancher, but 
The Violent Men, competent though it 
is, has an awfully familiar ring to it. 
Columbia. 


BACK in 1939 a comic horse opera 
called Destry Rides Again came along 
and proved to be one of the “sleepers” 
of the year. Among its many merits 
were a genial performance by James 
Stewart as a mild-mannered, velvet- 
voiced deputy sheriff who cleaned up 
the wildest town in the West, and a 
rowdy one by Marlene Dietrich as a 
saloon siren who realized too late the 
error of her ways. With a script 
almost as foolproof as they come, di- 
rected now as it was then by George 
Marshall, one would expect something 
of the remake called simply Destry. 
Unfortunately, though, the Dietrich- 
Stewart Destry Rides Again was a de- 
ceptively artless film and one realizes 
only in retrospect just how much di- 
mension they gave to what certainly 
always have been stock characters in 
Westerns. This belated acknowledg- 
ment of their excellent performances 
is occasioned by the thin, insubstantial 
ones Marshall gets from his leading 
players, Audie Murphy and Mari 
Blanchard. Mr. Murphy’s limitations 
spring from an unfortunate physical 
handicap—he simply never looks more 
than about fifteen years of age. Granted 
that Tom Destry should appear callow. 
it is not expected that he suggest a 
little boy dressed in his father’s cow- 
boy suit. Miss Blanchard’s ineptitude 
is more serious since she is miscast in 
a flamboyant role calling for great 
warmth and understanding behind the 
scarlet rouge, the perky curls, and the 
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brassy manner. Miss Blanchard is 
pretty to look at but she simply cannot 
come to grips with the character. 
Other than that, Destry follows very 
closely the original script—which still 
is not bad—but it no longer packs the 
punch and the raucous humor of the 
old one.—Universal-International. 


BODY-BUILDERS with their vegetable 
juices and blackstrap molasses get 
taken over the coals not too searingly 
in Athena, a would-be Seven Brides 
for Seven Brothers musical freely 
mingled with the plot about the stuffy 
young socialite-lawyer who succumbs 
to love and good humor after the 
heroine gently divests him of his horn- 
rimmed glasses. All of the familiar 
gallery of types turn up—the snooty 
heiress-fiancée, the blustery, outspoken 
grandfather, the shocked senior law 
partners but as played by Jane 
Powell and Edmund Purdom, with the 
assistance of Debbie Reynolds as one 
of Jane’s six apple-cheeked sisters and 
Vic Damone as an anemic crooner, 
Athena is fairly spry. It could, though, 
have stood a little more vigor and 
spice, especially in the line of songs 


which are, on the whole, scarcely 
more than roughage.—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


GRAHAM GREENE’S thesis in the film 
version which the English have made 
of The Heart of the Matter is that one 
man cannot, though he might be will- 
ing to do so, take the sufferings of his 
fellow creatures upon himself. Scobie, 
the hero, is deputy commissioner in 
West Africa during the last war and 
in his reluctance to hurt neither his 
wife nor his mistress, he backs himself 
into an impossible situation from 
which suicide seems the only way out. 
Although convinced that this is the 
greatest sin of all, Scobie nevertheless 
decides to solve his dilemma in a way 
which will be least painful to both 
women, but which presumes rather 
heavily on the mercy of God. 
Somehow, though, despite a meticu- 
lous production and some extraordin- 
arily good acting by Trevor Howard 
as Scobie, Elizabeth Allan as his wife, 
and Maria Schell as his young love, 
The Heart of the Matter never quite 
crystallizes its conflict between love 
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and religion. Perhaps, after all, Mr. 
Greene’s inner torments of Catholics 
are not made for the film which is, in 
the final run, a medium of external 
expression. The Heart of the Matter, 
I should think, will most please those 
who have read the book. But they will 
get a sharp jolt from the illogical, 
phony ending in which a deus ex 
machina is hauled in to solve Scobie’s 
terrifying problem for him. If a film 
were made of this touchy novel at all, 
it would have been better to have 
brought Greene’s disturbing characters 
to life as he saw them without making 
concessions to the happy-ending cult. 
The location photography at Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, is enormously 
helpful in calling up the sweltering 
atmosphere of the tropics.—Associated 
Artists. 


THERE is a strong aroma of the back- 
stairs novelette about Désirée, a 


creamy concoction which hints most 
decorously at an undying love between 
the young Napoleon and a charming 
little milliner whom he jilted when a 
more influential lady named Josephine 


came along to help him up the ladder 
of military and political success. 
Somewhat on the rebound Désirée 
married a sober-minded general, Bern- 
adotte, who later became the King of 
Sweden. Through the years, though, 
the script insists that Napoleon could 
not quite forget his first love and that 
it was she who ultimately persuaded 
him to retire voluntarily to St. Helena. 

Désirée is history romanticized to 
lending-library tastes but, since it is 
so fetchingly costumed and so elab- 
orately assembled, it will no doubt be 
among the more popular successes of 
the year. Henry Koster directs so that 
history never, never intrudes on the 
love story and all of the actual crises 
in French history coincide with emo- 
tional ones in Désirée’s life. Jean 
Simmons is piquant as the spurned 
heroine, a role which permits her no 
chance whatsoever to etch a believable 
character. Marlon Brando struts im- 
portantly as Napoleon and talks in a 
most peculiar voice. Though the phy- 
sical resemblance is striking, his 
Napoleon remains little more than a 
triumph for the make-up department. 
Merle Oberon is stunning as Josephine. 
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But only Michael Rennie gets any real 
life into Bernadotte, one more excel- 
lent performance from a talented actor. 
—20th Century-Fox. 


THE SIGN OF THE PAGAN is an expen- 
sive and exciting historical saga about 
the wily Hun, Attila, who very nearly 
brought Rome to its knees back in the 
fifth century or so. This clever bar- 
barian had lined up all of the ferocious 
border tribes and contracted an alli- 
ance with Constantinople before he 
marched on Rome, only to find that the 
spirit of Christ defeated him at the 
very walls of his prized city. A script 
remarkably faithful to fact bolsters up 
the adventure of The Sign of the Pagan 
and a quite extraordinary performance 
by Jack Palance as Attila are the prin- 
cipal reasons for getting to see this 
stunning CinemaScope production. 

Much more convincingly than those 
pseudo-religious and meaningless epics 
about the dawn of Christianity, The 
Sign of the Pagan manages, by not 
overstraining, to achieve exactly the 
degree of reverence the other films 
missed. The meeting of Attila with 
Pope Leo at the banks of the Tiber, 
for instance, is most effective even 
without a fluttery choir of angelic 
singers on the soundtrack. 

Although this is Palance’s film, he is 
given sturdy support by Jeff Chandler 
as the sandalmaker’s son who rose to 
become ruler of the Roman Empire. 
Rita Gam and Ludmilla Tcherina are 
exotically beautiful as Attila’s fiery 
daughter and the Empress of Con- 
stantinople. The Sign of the Pagan, 
for all its spectacle and lavishness, 
keeps on a sensible dramatic tack all 
the way.—Universal-International. 


THOSE who enjoyed Ivory Hunter, a 
technicolor adventure piece filmed on 
location in Africa a couple of years 
ago, should be almost as enthusiastic 
for a sequel, West of Zanzibar. Here 
again Anthony Steel is the conscien- 
tious British game-warden trying to 
protect the gullible natives against the 
predatory ivory poachers who capi- 
talize on their ignorance and poverty. 
Quite naturally, the similarity of plots 
of both films works against the sus- 
pense in this second one, but the out- 
door shots, again on location, are 
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really exciting. But the film’s primary 
interest lies in its qualities as a sincere 
semi-documentary. — Universal-Inter- 
national. 


A SENTIMENTAL, affectionate “biogra- 
phy” of composer Sigmund Romberg 
turns up this month under the title 
Deep in My Heart. Although one might 
well approach this film with trepida- 
tion considering how Hollywood has 
generally treated musical personali- 
ties, the results are nowhere as un- 
pleasant as anticipated. Admittedly 
there is much sugar-coating and a 
genial disregard for actual personali- 
ties and the chronology of Romberg’s 
compositions, but when the principals 
and assorted guest stars start singing, 
these faults are quickly forgotten. In 
broad terms Deep in My Heart tells of 
the immigrant composer’s early strug- 
gles—not very severe struggles, really 
—and of his romance and marriage. It 
even implies a triangle in the person 
of Dorothy Donnelly, Romberg’s li- 
brettist and an actress of the period. 
Not a very substantial story line but 
more than enough to bear the weight 
of that incomparable music. 

José Ferrer, an actor whose multiple 
talents in general fail to impress me, 
is extremely good dramatically as 
Romberg and his chores as a song- 
and-dance man are not bad either. 
Merle Oberon is delicately beautiful 
and most affecting as the woebegone 
Miss Donnelly, while Helen Traubel 
makes a resounding movie debut as 
Romberg’s long-time friend and confi- 
dante from the other side. The rest of 
the cast, except for Doe Avedon who 
is somewhat chilly as the lady who 
churns up Rommy’s schmaltzy heart, 
is limited to brief appearances in this 
cavalcade of American operetta. An 
objectionable dance sequence, how- 
ever, mars this otherwise inoffensive 
film.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


* * * * 


QUITE a few worthwhile items turned 
up on TV lately, among them a glibly 
entertaining version of “State of the 
Union,” the ten-year-old Lindsay and 
Crouse comedy about politicians who 
must compromise with their prin- 
ciples. This 90-minute presentation of 
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Producer’s Showcase, an offshoot of 
NBC’s “spectaculars,” held up much 
better than any of the other recent 
Broadway-to-video hits like “Panama 
Hattie,” “Let’s Face It,” and those on 
Best of Broadway. 

However, in spite of such kind 
words about “State of the Union,” I 
wonder why it is that, with unlimited 
budgets, the major television com- 
panies don’t assign playwrights, say 
Lindsay and Crouse, to write a new 
play expressly for television. The 
field is broad and the possibilities in- 
toxicating. I always have the feeling 
that these adaptations are, even at best, 
somewhat old-hat. Theater- or movie- 
goers have undoubtedly seen them 
either on Broadway or in the films 
anyway, and the eager, untapped TV 
audience is hardly likely to turn hand- 
springs at the prospect of a play, how- 
ever updated, that enjoyed a hearty 
success more than a decade ago. 

“State of the Union,” to give it its 
proper due, held up better than ex- 
pected because Lindsay and Crouse 
have uncommon good sense and a flair 
for a bright line. Margaret Sullavan, 
Joseph Cotten, and John Cromwell 
were all right in the acting depart- 
ment, too. But how much more excit- 
ing a genuine full-length TV opening 
night would have been! 


CBS has been having a headache get- 
ting the wrinkles out of The Morning 
Show, its own answer to Dave Garro- 


way’s Today. The Morning Show 
started out by copying almost intact 
the format of the Garroway show but 
ended up being not nearly as good. As- 
sorted shuffling of personnel followed 
until at present The Morning Show 
has itself a first-class satirist and wit 
named Jack Paar who is master of the 
ad-lib even at 7 o’clock in the morning! 
Mr. Paar has a wacky sense of humor 
and a clear head for nonsense and, 
among his advantages just at the mo- 
ment (for his audience, not the net- 
work!), he doesn’t have to sell as many 
products as Mr. Garroway does a 
couple of channels away. Mr. Paar 
has lots of fun with his playmates on 
the show, singer Betty Clooney, pianist 
José Melis, and band-leader Pupi 
Campo and he seems to bring out the 
best in his guests even at that wretched 
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hour in the dead of winter. If habit 
has set you to tuning in Mr. Garroway 
even before both eyes are open in the 
morning, why not switch a bit to the 
right and pay some attention to Mr. 
Paar who is knocking himself out for 
your benefit? 


THE idea of Walt Disney having an 
hour a week all to himself on television 
is a delightful one, especially when 
that hour comes along early enough in 
the evening for the youngsters to sit in 
on it. But it is something else again to 
find Disneyland limited exclusively to 
black-and-white since everyone real- 
izes that much of Disney’s charm, both 
in his cartoon and live-action efforts, 
is derived from his ingenious use of 
color. 


It has been years since we saw Don 
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ald Duck or Mickey Mouse in black- 
and-white and the color-less show un- 
intentionally dates the entire proceed- 
ings. Several weeks ago, for instance, 
Mr. Disney presented an edited version 
of his cartoon film, “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” which lost out entirely by being 
presented in black-and-white 

Of course, such a problem is not in- 
soluble in these days when color TV 
is leaping ahead like a frisky colt and 
soon all of the networks will be trans- 
mitting in tints and hues. Perhaps 
Mr. Disney simply wanted to get one 
foot in the door and is really holding 
back some of his best material for the 
day when he, too, has color. But it did 
occur to me, after a few sessions of 
Disneyland, that the Master may have 
been hasty and ill-advised in this un- 
timely debut. 


The Spider 


by KEVIN F. DOHERTY, S.J. 


ah 

[HE heartbeat of the earth is counted here 
at Weston where a spider seismograph 

spins out the quaking of a hemisphere, 

the murmur of lost mountains, or their laugh 


that buckles all their ribs with pulsing rifts; 
in hidden Bacchanal an ocean floor 

may shift at fifty fathoms while it lifts 

a wine-dark wave upon a thirsting shore. 


I marvel how Laertes’ fabled isle 

where once dwelt vigilant Penelope, 

unraveled by an earthquake’s thundering guile, 
half-flooded by an Odyssean sea, 


Beyond Oceanus now reappears: 

in amber light I glimpsed the rolls that reamed 
the febrile microwaves a spider hears 

within a world that Homer never dreamed. 





BY Euphemia Van 


QUADRILLE.—Are we to rejoice or 
repine that Noel Coward has presented 
us with a gift package deftly decorated, 
neatly designed and containing the 
flavor that only the Lunts can add to 
dramatic condiment? It has been far 
too long since the most gifted couple 
on our stage have been seen in a play 
of real caliber. This Coward comedy 
is a showcase for their charm but not 
their genius. Opening and closing in 
the railway station at Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, it is set in 1873-74 because it is 
too “polite” a comedy for our century, 
and perhaps because Mr. Coward has 
remembered how deliciously bustles 
became Miss Fontanne in 1925 in Arms 
and the Man. But if she was lovely 
then, she is even more majestically 
lovely now in the creations of Cecil 
Beaton who has framed his pictures in 
the furbelows of Victorian elegance. 
It may not seem decorous to mention 
the décor before the play but in this 
case they seem parallel. 

The Marchioness of Heronden (Lynn 
Fontanne) was a woman of executive 
ability, of beauty and wit and yet she 
never anchored the wind-tossed bark 
of the Marquis in his home port. At 
the rise of the first curtain, Heronden 
(Brian Aherne) is seen eloping in 
Boulogne with a married lady from 
Boston, a Mrs. Axel Diensen (Edna 
Best) whose husband is an American 
railroad magnate. In Scene II, in Lon- 
don, this American, who is Lunt-with- 
a-beard, persuades Serena Heronden 
to join him in pursuit of the romantic 
sinners and bring them back to their 
senses. Serena accomplishes this mis- 
sion in Act II with such consummate 
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skill that Mrs. Diensen retires to Bos- 
ton and the Marquis plans an African 
safari. Then comes the Coward touch. 
The last scene of Act III shows the 
Marchioness and the American in their 
turn in Boulogne on their shameless 
way to the familiar Villa Zodiaque on 
the Riviera. It seems that it is this last 
scene when they walk off together 
which endears the play to the Lunts! 
But sentiment aside, will the stately 
Marchioness ever really endure the 
life of a déclassé in a Western railroad 
town? Quadrille calls for a sequel. 

The comedy enjoys the brittle Cow- 
ardian humor kept in bounds by the 
70’s. Brian Aherne is full of well-bred 
exuberance as the incorrigible peer 
who relies so fundamentally on Serena. 
Brenda Forbes, forsaking musicals, is 
Serena’s confidante in the Coward 
fashion and her own special brand of 
humor. Edna Best is hysterically funny 
as the frustrated Bostonian who knows 
only too well what Beacon Street will 
think of her behavior. Mr. Lunt has 
particular fun with a descriptive pas- 
sage about American railroads and 
how happy the Marchioness who is 
played by Miss Fontanne. But what a 
pity Mr. Coward had to have his joke 
at the expense of Christian ethics and 
the reputation of his heroine.—At the 
Coronet. 


FANNY,— To condense three plays into 
the two acts of a musical is no small 
feat even for a team like S. N. Behrman 
and Joshua Logan, particularly as 
Marcel Pagnol’s famous trilogy is a 
study of some types on the quay of 
Marseilles, where three continents 
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mingle. The tangy smell of the fish 
from the blue Mediterranean seems in 
the air when the curtain discloses 
Honorine’s fish stall just opposite 
Cesar’s café. Fanny, the blonde daugh- 
ter of the fish vendor has always loved 
Cesar’s Marius who only loves the sea. 
When she hears that Marius is sailing 
the next day, Fanny in despair gives 
him all she has. That is why her mother 
makes her go to Panisse, the rich 
widower, to tell him she will marry 
him at last. Fanny, too honest to take 
advantage of Panisse, finds to her be- 
wilderment that her confession only 
makes her the more precious in his 
eyes. Now at last there is a chance of 
his having the son of whom he had 
always dreamed. He even promises 
Cesar that the possible grandson will 
be called Cesario. 

All goes well; Panisse is able to add 
“& SON” to the sign above his shop. 
Cesario grows up and Marius stays 
away. But, alas, Cesario inherits the 
passionate craving for the sea, and on 
his eleventh birthday he runs away. 
Although he is returned by Marius, 
the shock is too much for Panisse. Un- 


like any other musical, Fanny ends on 
a deathbed; Panisse dictates a letter to 


Marius asking him to take care of 
Fanny, the faithful wife. 

We wonder if Fanny won't really 
miss Panisse? As played by Walter 
Slezak, with his ingenuously captivat- 
ing humor, the full flavor of Fanny lies 
in his Panisse. The scenes between 
Panisse and Cesar, who is Ezio Pinza, 
are the great moments although Wil- 
liam Tabbert is a hotheaded Marius 
with a vibrant voice. Florence Hend- 
erson once a “Laurie” still seems 
closer to Oklahoma than Marseilles but 
her voice is true and her blonde per- 
sonality is simple enough to warrant 
the charming tribute sung to Fanny 
by Panisse in “To My Wife.” Fanny 
also has a pleasantly frivolous little 
song, “Be Kind to Your Parents.” The 
father and son duet “I Like You” is 
in the striking scene between Cesar 
and Marius when Pinza has his only 
love song—the comforts of home! 

Harold Rome’s score and lyrics are 
not only completely integrated with 
the text but have his usual individu- 
ality and spirit with interesting or- 
chestration by Philip J. Lang. Abetted 
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by Mielziner’s ingeniously shifting 
sets, Joshua Logan has staged Fanny 
with opulence and taste but with an 
overdose of atmosphere when it comes 
to the muscularly lewd dancing girls. 
The undersea ballet has been elimi- 
nated but there is a circus ballet rich 
in colors by Alvin Colt. Helen Tamiris 
has injected lively humor into the 
street dances and the wedding. 

To counteract the effect of Panisse’s 
death, it seems very unfortunate that 
his own interpretation of the Sixth 
Commandment had to be introduced 
a last confession is a poor time for any 
joke. We may hope that between that 
scene and the final one, Fanny saw to 
it that all was well with his soul.—Af 
the Majestic. 


SANDHOG.—Described as a “Ballad in 
Three Acts,” it sings of the sandhogs 
with their picks and shovels who dug 
the first tunnel under the Hudson. 
Every day a stretcher bore away some 
victim of the fatal “bends” but every 
day another volunteer signed up, for 
in New York work was scarce in 1880 
and labor was cheap and the tunnel 
contractors paid all of $2 to $3 a day. 
Shoveling side by side were Poles and 
Negroes and Irish but mostly Irish and 
this is the ballad of Johnny O’Sullivan, 
refugee from the Irish Famine of ’79 
and Katie, his pretty wife. It was 
Tim, another sandhog, who offered 
Johnny work and a room in his flat but 
with Johnny as foreman the O’Sulli- 
vans soon had a flat of their own and 
a pair of twins. Life was fine even if 
the tunnel claimed poor Tim. But 
Johnny had no fear for himself. He 
stayed behind the others to pile sand- 
bags on a leak and when the explosion 
came which would have been the end 
of any lesser man, Johnny was shot 
up clean through all the mud and 
popped up in the river beside a startled 
ferry boat. But this uplifting exploit 
doesn’t bring down the curtain with 
the exhilaration that it should. The 
whole production is drab in color and 
on the somber side while the lyrics 
have such cheery titles as “The Bends,” 
“Sweat” and “The Cursing Song.” 
Howard Bay has designed a most 
striking set with tiers of tenements lin- 
ing a rotunda which goes clear to the 
top of the proscenium. The bar of a 
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saloon may shoot out from the side or 
the interior of a flat appear on a plat- 
form at the back or the lights may 
disclose an iron ladder reaching to 
the peak of the set down which the 
sandhogs travel to the air pressure 
chamber and on down to work when 
the whole stage becomes the tunnel. 

But the sunlight barred from the 
tunnel never illumines the city streets 
where the children, the most charming 
feature of the show, play their games 
and weave in and out of the action in 
a delightful choreographic pattern by 
Sophie Maslow. The music is unusually 
interesting with a _ stress on Irish 
rhythms and a rich duet “Johnny O,” 
warmly sung by Betty Oakes and Jack 
Cassidy, apparently the only Irishman 
in the cast. 

Rachel Productions, so successful 
last year with The World of Sholom 
Aleichem has staged Sandhog sympa- 
thetically but there’s never a mention 
of the Blessed Mother or the Saints and 
what Irishman could sing for three 
acts without mentioning his best 
friends? The musical is based on 


Theodore Dreiser’s story, “St. Columba 


and the River.” Full as it is of “social 
significance” it never equals the tre- 
mendous force of One Third of a Na- 
tion, the Living Newspaper on slum 
clearance by the Federal Theater Proj- 
ect. It is the second production at 
the Phoenix. 

Historical Note. The Hudson River 
Tunnel Co. was organized in 1873 but 
did not accomplish much till 1879-81. 
It went bankrupt in 1899. Work was 
resumed in 1902 and the tunnel became 
a fact in 1908. 
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ABIE’S IRISH ROSE. — There is one 
young Catholic couple to my knowl- 
edge who have been ostracized by their 
parents since their marriage because 
the husband and father is a convert 
from Judaism which seems to indicate 
that the tolerant theme of Anne 
Nichols’ play is as timely now as it was 
in 1922. It is easy to write off the 
comedy as an example of the obvious, 
it is not so easy to ignore the phenom- 
enal original run—2,327 performances 

nor the fact that its corseted torso 
still has life. 

The present production has an ex- 
cellent cast who do not seem to find it 
as hard to read their lines as in many 
a more pretentious play. In fact that 
seems to be the answer to the appeal 
of Abie’s Irish Rose—its complete sin- 
cerity and kindliness. Miss Nichols is 
not one of those playwrights who poke 
into the recesses of human nature for 
its dusty corners. She has a hearty if 
unfashionable interest in the nicer 
human traits. Nor is she abashed at 
making use of any theatrical device, 
however venerable, to further her 
dramaturgy. 

In this latest version a Protestant 
clergyman has been added to the rabbi 
and the priest to widen the appeal. 
Sets and costumes have the signature 
of Paul Morrison for suitable back- 
ground to such able actors as Neil 
Fitzgerald and Ludwig Donath who 
add their own distinction to the parts 
of the parents. Is there still an audi- 
ence for Miss Nichols? Certainly her 
approach to life is less complicated 
than Graham Greene’s.—At the Holi- 
day. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THIRTY YEARS 

by John P. Marquand 

Little, Brown. $5.00 
Authors are never at their best when 
they leave off displaying their charac- 
ters for the lesser business of explain- 
ing themselves. This collection of 
stories, articles, and addresses by John 
P. Marquand suffers, in this reader’s 
opinion, from the author’s attempts 
to justify himself in his introductory 
notes and asides. The. I-thought-this- 
was -a-good-story-but-nobody-liked-it- 
but - I - still-think-it-is-a-good-sort-of 
thing. It’s very hard to be gracious 
and defensive together, and it is a sad 
thing to see the creator of George 
Apley himself being stuffy and pro- 
vincial and Boston-bound. That’s what 
you satirized others for being, Mr. 
Marquand. Remember? 

Mr. Marquand’s defenses of the uses 
of the Harvard man, for example, will 
not win over many to the crimson. Nor 
will his ill-tempered defense of Boston 
against “the new look” and the “Bos- 
ton Irish” (who “own Boston real 
estate, park their cars in front of the 
No Parking signs”) strike the reader 
as in any way generous. 

As for Mr. Marquand’s short fiction, 
it is well worth looking at again, if 
only for confirmation of the suspicion 
that his best work occurs in his novels. 
In his stories of the idle rich he does 
creditably what Fitzgerald and Ring 
Lardner do much better. That he 
should go as far as he does, in supply- 
ing fresh copies of forgotten war 
stories, and school stories,—“I wish I 
could face the stories in this section 
with the same enthusiasm I felt for 
them when I wrote them long ago’’- 


shows a curious determination to place 
oneself in a museum as a period piece. 
And in one of the essays there is a 
dangerous statement to place in un- 
sympathetic hands: “If you like his 
book, if it conveys a meaning for you, 
he is a good writer. If it does not, he 
is not a good writer as far as you are 
concerned, and that is all there is to 
it.” All, except that the John P. Mar- 
quand of the novels is one of the most 
amusing and stimulating novelists we 
have. 


HESTER LILLY 

by Elizabeth Taylor 

Viking. $3.00 
The title story is really a short novel, 
and there are twelve short stories- 
some of them sketches—as well, each 
taking “the imprint of the moment and 
the place.” Verbal photography, sharp, 
clear, and memorable, seems to be 
Miss Taylor’s chief objective, one she 
achieves with a cunning directness of 
phrase which somehow arrives at 
meaning by indirection. 

It might be said that Miss Taylor 
assumes the dual task which Words- 
worth and Coleridge once divided be- 
tween them: she makes the strange 
commonplace and the commonplace 
strange. In “Swan-Moving” she de- 
scribes an untidy village whose ways 
are reformed by the “seemliness” of a 
swan who “reforms” the town and 
then leaves behind him “the seeds of a 
legend.” In “Spry Old Character” a 
blind man has his bit of fun at the fair, 
and in “A Red-Letter Day” a divorced 
mother visits her son at his school. 
Both stories hold the strange and com- 
monplace in a tension by means of 
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which each is a commentary on the 
other. 

Whether she is writing of the birth 
of a baby, the death of a mother, or 
the death of a grandmother, Miss Tay- 
lor writes with a cool control that is 
a delight to behold. She is never ob- 
vious or banal. The title story tells of 
a jealous wife, a beautiful young cousin 
who is the innocent cause of jealousy, 
and a fussy husband, all against a prep 
school background—and it all seems 
new and startling. (The only thing 
really surprising in this short novel is 
the author’s indebtedness to Dickens 
in passages which depart surprisingly 
from his usua! spare style.) This re- 
viewer's favorite is “I Live in a World 
of Make-Believe,” the story of the dis- 
astrous tea party Mrs. Miller arranges 
for her fashionable neighbor, Lady 
Luna of the “cool, inconsequential 
voice.” This is a book of the rarest 
distinction. 


LEOPARDS AND LILIES 
by Alfred Duggan 
Coward-McCann. 

One hundred and fifty years after 

Hastings, native and foreign armies 

were fighting upon English soil for its 

possession. The armies of the boy 
king, Henry III, son of King John, were 
being opposed by those bearing the 
lilies of France. Realistic factors quite 
removed from chivalric gestures, Mr. 

Duggan shows us, were responsible 

for a victory which, if not famous, was 

lasting. 

But great events are, as always in 
the splendid series of historical novels 
Mr. Duggan has given us, only back- 
drop. Leopards and Lilies is another 
of the author’s fascinating studies of 
the minor men of history (one can al- 
ways track them down in the history 
books but rarely are they given more 
than a paragraph) who are among his- 
tory’s failures. With all the qualities 
for success, they fall short, as Sir 
Falkes de Brealte does here, of ful- 
filling their desires. Sir Falkes is little 
better than a freebooter, but free- 
booters before and after him founded 
great houses. His fatal danger turns 
out to be that he is a friendless man, 
that he fails especially to make a 
friend of the wife to whom he is mar- 
ried out of hand by King John. The 
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harsh financial realities that underlay 
medieval chivalry, as well as the harsh 
military ones, are brilliantly illus- 
trated in Mr. Duggan’s account of the 
“self-seeking” careers of Sir Falkes and 
Margaret, his unwilling and finally 
traitorous lady. Leopards and Lilies 
is an historical novel of the first order; 
it is vivid, knowledgeable, and rich in 
meaning. 


MORE STORIES 

by Frank O’Connor 

Knopf. $5.00 
When Mr. O’Connor’s work was col- 
lected in 1952 under the title The 
Stories of Frank O’Connor, the author 
remarked that he was pleased with the 
opportunity to fashion his “Perfect 
Book” from the publications of many 
years. Mr. O’Connor observed of the 
earlier collection that it “sums up all 
that he ever wished to be or do.” If 
this is less than a perfect book, it is 
still vintage O’Connor. This writer’s 
second-best is likely to be far above 
the best work of almost anybody else 
writing in the short story form today. 

Besides, authors are not necessarily 
the best critics of their own work. 
The story “Guests of the Nation,” for 
example, was left out of the first col- 
lection, yet most critics have ranked 
that story of the last Rising among his 
half-dozen very best. More Stories 
contains this story as well as some 
of the others he has written around a 
small-boy protagonist; these are among 
the funniest. As engaging as More 
Stories is, this book, taken alone, 
would suggest a sharp anti-clerical 
attitude in O’Connor that was missing 
from the earlier collection. Some of 
the stories about priests and bishops 
here are the product of a kind of ram- 
shackle wit, not unaccompanied by a 
direct malice. Elsewhere, though, the 
author is his usual subtle, sanely 
satiric self. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 

by Marcia Davenport 

Scribner. $3.95 
Everybody remembers the newspaper 
stories about the two wealthy recluse 
brothers who were found dead in a 
house full of incredible and nauseous 
litter. My Brother’s Keeper is a bril- 
liantly thought-out explanation of 
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what could have happened in a similar 
circumstance. Everyone who read the 
news accounts must have wondered 
how the thing could have happened; 
Miss Davenport supplies a series of 
melodramatic and yet utterly logical 
events which lead inevitably to a 
weird tragedy. 

Miss Davenport has by no means let 
herself off easily; one of the fascina- 
tions of the book is the way she shows, 
each in its place, how the Holt brothers 
happened to have an early model 
automobile in the basement, fourteen 
pianos placed around the house, and 
a wilderness of newspaper jammed 
from wall to wall and complete with 
tunnels and booby-traps, and other 
curious objects in their fetid dwelling. 
A stern matriarch is behind it all, a 
grandmother who bullied the mother 
of the brothers into insanity and 
through a fantastic but legally unas- 
sailable will imposed her wishes on 
the brothers. The scene moves to 
Vienna and Italy, with Miss Davenport 
providing new material seemingly ir- 
reconcilable with the scene with which 
the book opens: the discovery of the 
two bodies of the brothers in their 


amazing warren. My Brother's Keeper 
is a story of sin and atonement, too, 


but somehow 
nated to the 
puzzle. 


everything is subordi- 
original spectacular 


THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 
by Evan Hunter 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50 

Anyone who has attended or attempted 
to teach in a public secondary school 
in this country will find certain re- 
flections of his experience in The 
Blackboard Jungle. In Mr. Hunter’s 
terrifying mirror held up to student 
nature, there may be considerable dis- 
tortion; one hopes there is, but none- 
theless there exists the original figure 
offering itself for distortion. Or, to 
take the author’s metaphor, the school 
is a machine. “You start picking it 
apart and looking for individual cogs 
and wheels, and you get no place. 
The machine is labeled North Manual 
Trades High School. It’s manufactured 
in New York City, and it happens to 
have defective parts. It doesn’t do a 
damn thing right, and it wasn’t made 
to do anything in the first place.” 
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Rick Dadier comes to North Manual 
fired with a zeal for teaching. He has 
been told that there is “no discipline 
problem here.” His faith wavers more 
than somewhat when, on the first day 
of school, he prevents a student’s at- 
tempted rape of a woman teacher. 
Rick finds himself sneered at as a “big 
hero” and “Daddy-oh”; his struggles 
to achieve discipline are momentous. 
The Blackboard Jungle, a blend of de- 
termined realism and an equally de- 
termined idealism, is unrestrainedly 
coarse in places, and occasionally vul- 
gar, but it is far from being an example 
of unrelieved naturalism. It is a story 
of mounting excitement and one which 
does not completely ignore fairness in 
its ecstatic whoop after its thesis that 
the trade school is “the garbage can of 
the educational system.” 


VISION SPLENDID 
by Tom Ronan 
Macmillan. $3.75 

Mr. Ronan would probably take it as 
a compliment rather than a reproach 
to have it commented that Vision 
Splendid is just reeking with over- 
tones and undertones from Kipling. 
The Old School Tie concept, “the 
cause of the native,” and—somewhat 
awkward and outdated—the white 
man’s burden have merely all been 
moved over to Australia. Vision 
Splendid is a nearly impenetrable 
morass of Australian slang and techni- 
cal terms, curious dialogue, and inex- 
plicable events. When the mists do 
clear, it is only to celebrate an ex- 
traordinarily sordid amount of sex, 
seduction, and reiterated justification 
of suicide. 


THE VISIONARY NOVELS OF 
GEORGE MACDONALD 

edited by Anne Fremantle 

Noonday. $5.00 
“I learned that he that will be a hero 
will barely be a man; that he that will 
be nothing but a doer of his work is 
sure of his manhood.” This may seem 
a curious statement for part of a 
dream, but the novel in which it oc- 
curs is a Victorian dream. Much more, 
of course, than the Victorian gospel of 
work is involved in “Phantases” and 
“Lilith,” the two dream-myths which 
make up this book. Their author, an 
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important precursor of Charles Wil- 
liams and C. S. Lewis, was a man of 
Dantean vision and a convincing (at 
least for the moment of reading) spin- 
ner of tales. 

Perhaps the best way to read these 
novels is to dream along with them. 
Otherwise one may be somewhat at a 
loss in a Lewis Carroll world in which 
a thin man in black becomes a talking 
bird, in which an object is a princess 
one minute and a leopardess the next. 
One may not always know where he is 
at a given moment in either of these 
dreams, but he cannot help become 
aware of the author’s symbolic pur- 
pose of representing sin and repent- 
ence. “Our life,” says Macdonald, 
quoting Novalis, “is no dream, but it 
should and will perhaps become one.” 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

by Maurice Walsh 

Lippincott. $3.00 
“That fellow’s luck,” says Hugh Forbes 
of Paddy Bawn, “would astonish na- 
tions.” The particular reference, of 
course, is to the hero of that nearly 
classic yarn “The Quiet Man.” But by 


legitimate Hibernian extension it may 
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apply as well to the luck of Thoma- 
sheen James (hero of two of these 
seven tales) and all the other charac- 
ters in this delightful book. 

For what man (unless, like Sean in 
the title story, he had a fairy-god- 
mother) could expect to have the luck 
to live two complete lives, one of solid 
respectability until he was sixty, and 
then among tinkers, carefree on the 
road, till he was ninety, and die recon- 
ciled and whole in the faith at the heel 
of the hunt? Or live the whole life of 
romance in an hour, measured as seven 
years in the valley ruled over by the 
Queen Mother of the little folk, and at 
the end return, cured, to stop with 
reality, dark-haired Mary and one’s 
own thatched cottage, “till time and 
tide are done.” And what of Thoma- 
sheen James, man-of-no-work? In one 
story we learn of the time he was in 
England as man-servant of a hulking 
brute of a writing man; in another, 
Thomasheen James helps foil a coun- 
terfeit ring. 

Begin with these stories where he 
will, the reader will choose to read 
one after another, and in one sit- 
ting. 


FI oie New Books 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH BY CENTURIES 
From St. Peter to Pius XII 

by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 

Herder. $9.00 
Eleven years after its first appearance, 
in 1943, Father McSorley’s Outline His- 
tory of the Church has reached its 
ninth enlarged edition. It has con- 
tinued to grow and improve with each 
new printing. The text has been aug- 
mented by a hundred pages since the 
edition of 1948, and now brings its 
story up to the first half of 1954. The 
last of the twenty “Time Charts,” for 
example, concludes with the following 
items: 1953, New Eucharistic Fasting 


Law; 1954, Canonization of St. Pius X; 
Partition of Indo-China. 

The book retains its original charac- 
ter of a textbook for colleges and semi- 
naries, and it is due to their apprecia- 
tion of its scholastic merits that it has 
arrived at a ninth edition. It is fur- 
nished with the best modern pedagog- 
ical devices for students, and it has a 
fullness that makes it a_ valuable 
syllabus for teachers. 

A special value attaches to the final 
chapter, called “Transition,” covering 
the events of the last half century 
(1900-1954). It is here, principally, 
that the book has been expanded and 
brought up to date. These two hundred 
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pages give a very comprehensive pic- 
ture of the Church in our generation. 
Each country and missionary area of 
the world is presented in proper pro- 
portion. The very latest events are 
given their proper perspective: the 
limited release of Cardinal Stepinac, 
the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski, and 
the Spanish Concordat of 1953. The 
bibliographies are quite full and up to 
date, including numerous items pub- 
lished in 1954, 
Francis Guim, S.T.L. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 

by Barbara Ward 

Norton. $3.75 
Are you interested in the philosophy 
of history, but repelled by the vast ex- 
tent and complicated structure and 
difficult terminology of Toynbee, Soro- 
kin, Spengler and the rest? This is 
the book for you. It faces the prob- 
lems of the present with a realistic 
eye. You may not agree with it in all 
details—who could expect that?—but 


you can be proud to present it as a 
Catholic view of the world today. For 
Miss Ward, faith and freedom are the 
greatest possessions of man, and they 


go hand in hand. She traces their 
growth from archaic civilization with 
“its determinism, its pessimism and its 
endlessly revolving wheel of history” 
to the “law and logos” of the Greeks, 
the Jewish vision of history as “not 
conditioned recurrence but progres- 
sive manifestation of a divine plan for 
the human race,” until in Christianity, 
“Greek humanism was fused with the 
Jewish sense of history to produce a 
religion whose ambition it was to re- 
new all things—time, space, material 
forces, animal nature, social organiza- 
tion—by the action of God working 
together with man’s own spark of un- 
conditioned spirit.” This breadth of 
view is matched by definite sugges- 
tions of ways to meet present problems 
such as “the establishment of a new 
Monetary Fund—or an expansion of 
the old—on a scale sufficient to cover 
the normal fluctuations of world trade. 
Miss Ward maintains that “the first 
duty that the United States must ful- 
fill is simply to maintain the phenom- 
enal standards of its economy. 

What does the future hold in store? 
The author does not profess to know. 
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But she states that “the West will re- 
assert its powers of attraction only if 
its material achievements are seen to 
express a vision of spiritual order.” 
“There is no fear of enthusiasm, no 
depreciation of faith and vision in 
Soviet propaganda, and the appeal it 
has often made in the West has been 
above all to those who feel intensely 
the need in life for an explanation of 
reality, for an ideal and for a path to 
follow.” But truth will not be restored 
in the West because people believe it 
to be useful. It will return only when 
they find it is true.” 
Epwarp H. Peters, C.S.P. 


THE LORD 

by Romano Guardini 

Henry Regnery. $6.50 
Some days after the resurrection of 
Christ, when the disciples were out 
fishing, they sighted a mysterious 
young man on the shore. “It is the 
Lord,” said John to Peter. The chief 
purpose of this book by Romano Guar- 
dini is, I should say, to assist “in the 
supreme but also most difficult task 
of Christian thought: that of under- 
standing the Lord’s existence” (p. 407). 
“*Saviour,’ ‘God-man,’ are lightly 
said,” observes Guardini. “We do well 
to try to envisage the depths from 
which they spring; to know Christ as 
the One, everyone else merely ‘the 
others’; to feel His roots plunging deep 
into humanity and deeper still into the 
timeless beginnings of God.” 

Guardini by no means slights the 
Incarnate Word as our Redeemer. The 
“roots” of Jesus plunge so deeply into 
humanity precisely because He is our 
Redeemer. But Jesus is able to be the 
Redeemer that He is because He is the 
God-man. Guardini seems most espe- 
cially concerned with enriching our 
understanding of the humano-divine 
reality that is Jesus; he wants to en- 
gender in his reader an appreciation 
of the genuine humanity of Jesus and 
of the ineffable mystery of a humanity 
rooted not in a gigantic human per- 
sonality but in the Word of God. Jesus 
can raise us to the life of God be- 
cause He is a man who is God. This 
is the mystery of “the Lord’s exist- 
ence.” 

Guardini writes with great spiritual 
and intellectual power, and there is no 
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doubt that his work is a distinctive 
contribution to Catholic studies on our 
Saviour. In focusing attention on the 
Scriptures, he makes effective use of 
the light of divine faith and Catholic 
theology. His meditations on the Lord 
fall into seven parts. The first six con- 
centrate upon the gospel narratives, 
though with a distinctively modern 
psychological approach. The seventh 
is an interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
and a very fine one. Guardini writes 
all seven parts in an apocalyptic tone 
which I find truly suited only to the 
last one. 

Personally I esteem this work less 
than some other studies of Our Saviour. 
Guardini himself remarks on the im- 
possibility of fathoming the human 
psychology of a God-man; it does 
not seem to me that he sufficiently 
heeds his own warning. Finally, in a 
day when not only unbelievers but also 
“believers” insist that faith is not a 
reasonable assent, why refer to diffi- 
culties as “contraditions” (p. 403, p. 
94)? Why lend encouragement to the 
modern view that faith, for good or ill, 
is absurd? 

BENJAMIN Hunt, C.S.P. 


THE WHITE AND THE GOLD 

by Thomas B. Costain 

Doubleday. $5.00 
The author of The Silver Chalice, The 
Moneyman and other costume novels, 
Thomas B. Costain is, by his own ad- 
mission, strictly a creative artist of 
the filing-card-research-school which 
puts him quite a cut above people like 
Miss Winsor and Frank Yerby, but not 
in the class of Alfred Duggan or Miss 
Prescott. His humble and patient de- 
pendence on the reading room ham- 
strung his novels, but is rewarding in 
his historical re-creation of the found- 
ing days of French Canada. 

The book was a labor of love. “Al- 
most from the first I found myself in 
the spell of these courageous, colorful, 
cruel days. But whenever I found my- 
self guilty of overstressing the roman- 
tic side of the picture and forgetful of 
the more prosaic life beneath, I tried 
to balance the scales more properly; 
to stop at the small house of the 
habitant, to look in the brave and 
rather pathetic chapel in the wilder- 
ness, to stare inside the bare and 
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smoky barracks of the French regu- 
lars.” This passage, suggestive as it is 
of Costain’s generally simple and un- 
adorned style, outlines the theme: set- 
tlers, missionaries, soldiers, coureurs 
de bois under Radisson, black-robes 
like Brébeuf, leaders like Frontenac, 
Champlain, La Salle. 

Costain’s skill in fiction results in de- 
lightful vignettes which do not, how- 
ever, depart from fact. There is one 
about Madeleine, who was later to be- 
come Mme. Tardieu de la Naudiére 
and to tell her children of the deed of 
their mother. She was fourteen when 
she commanded a bastion against an 
Indian raid and her force consisted of 
an octogenarian, four men and two 
boys. When La Monnerie relieved her, 
the petticoated commander stood on 
form. “Monsieur,” she said, her voice 
high-pitched with the first hint of hys- 
teria, “I surrender my arms to you.” 

Costain is happy to state his debt 
to Parkman and the 77 volumes of the 
Jesuit Relations. This is the first of 
a series, edited by Costain, on Cana- 
dian history. Joseph Lister Rutledge 
will write the second on the events up 
to 1812. But Costain has done the 
spade work and set a tone which is 
especially pleasing to Catholics. 

ALFRED Barrett, S.J. 


THE POETIC DRAMA OF 
PAUL CLAUDEL 
by Joseph Chiari 
Kenedy. $3.75 

Paul Claudel is the type of genius 
who attracts violent admiration or its 
opposite, so the somewhat cool enthu- 
siasm of this study is unusual. As a 
piece of criticism the book has definite 
value, and should prove an instructive 
if not quite inspiring introduction to 
new students of Claudel’s work—espe- 
cially in its summaries of the often dif- 
ficult plots. Readers already familiar 
with that body of poetic drama may 
not always see eye to eye with Dr. 
Chiari. The venerable French poet is 
given, of course, to “words accursed 
of comfortable men,” and to the chal- 
lenging habit of pouring wine of an- 
cient and transcendental doctrine into 
bottles of experimental free verse: 
which caused the present reviewer to 
describe him once as a “Gothic Mod- 
ernist.” But one wonders whether Jo- 
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seph Chiari does not at moments make 
his interpretation more difficult, both 
artistically and theologically, than 
need be. Obviously Claudel was a dra- 
matic poet who only gradually became 
a poetic dramatist — but surely few 
modern readers are troubled by any 
antinomy between “drama” and “trag- 
edy.” Even more surely “a certain vul- 
garity of character” would seem the 
last possible explanation of the poet’s 
magnificent and exotic excesses in con- 
ception and execution. On the other 
hand, Dr. Chiari’s integration of Clau- 
del’s work with that of other poets, all 
the way from Dante through Racine 
and Corneille to Rimbaud and T. S. 
Eliot, is so suggestive that his book 
might almost rank as a study in com- 
parative literature. But comparative 
literature is a highly controversial as 
well as a fascinating subject. 
KATHERINE Breey. 


THE DEVIL 

by Giovanni Papini 

translated by Adrienne Foulke 

Dutton. $3.75 
This is a translation from the Italian 
of Giovanni Papini’s latest work. In 
the preface he states explicitly that he 
has set out primarily to study the fol- 
lowing problems: the true causes of 
Lucifer’s revolt, which, he asserts, are 
not those commonly believed; the true 
relations between God and the Devil, 
which according to him are far more 
cordial than imagined; and the possi- 
bility of an attempt on the part of man- 
kind to have Satan returned to his 
original state, thus freeing us all from 
the temptation of evil. 

In his attempted solution of these 
problems he expresses views which 
are definitely opposed to Cathalic 
teaching. They are too numerous to 
cite and refute here. The following 
selections from his book, however, will 
give some inkling of the untenable na- 
ture of the theories which he advances. 
On pages 32 and 33 he maintains that 
there is a diabolic trinity in the Devil, 
the satanic counterpart of the Blessed 
Trinity: “Since the Devil wishes to 
imitate his Maker in everything it is 
not surprising that in him there are 
also three distinguishable persons, 
united but distinct, like those of the 
Trinity. There is, first, the Rebel, the 
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creature who wishes to substitute him- 
self for the Creator, that is, for the 
Father. There is, then, the Tempter, 
who, as the Son will one day do, in- 
vites man to imitate God. And lastly, 
there is the Collaborator who, with di- 
vine consent, torments men on earth 
and in hell, and is therefore the oppo- 
site of the Third Person, the Paraclete, 
the Consoler.” On page 216 he makes 
the observation: “Hell did not ‘always’ 
exist, for it came into being only with 
the fall of the rebel angels, and noth- 
ing prevents our hoping it will come 
to an end together with the rest of the 
created world. It is permissible to be- 
lieve, therefore, that one of the conse- 
quences of that end will be the end of 
rebellion, i.e., the blessed return of 
Satan and his followers to eternal 
glory.” 

After wading through this hodge- 
podge of theological error, interspersed 
with blasphemous statements, one can 
readily understand its being banned 
by several Italian bishops, when it was 
first published in Italy. In its trans- 
lated form it still remains forbidden 
for Catholics, unless they have ob- 
tained permission from the proper 
ecclesiastical authority. 

RicHarp B, Fartey, C.S.P. 


THE WHITE GATE 
by Mary Ellen Chase 
Norton. $3.00 

Mary Ellen Chase is one of those magic 
names the very sight of which on the 
cover of a book attracts the reader with 
its promise of delights to come—and 
its owner never disappoints her audi- 
ence. Few adults there are who can 
recall their childish experiences and 
emotions with such clarity, and few 
indeed who can set them down in 
words of such simplicity and charm. 
Miss Chase has written of her early 
days before, notably in The Goodly 
Heritage and in Recipe for a Magic 
Childhood, of more recent date; but 
The White Gate, subtitled Adventures 
in the Imagination of a Child, touches 
upon aspects of experience and inward 
life previously unrecorded, and with 
the same power of illumination which 
is her special gift. The Chase children, 
brought up in a family of book lovers, 
learned early of the “manifold riches” 
to be found in books. They were disci- 








plined lovingly, but with an old-fash- 
ioned strictness which is too often 
missing in modern homes. Of this 
training Miss Chase says “. .. we were 
constantly reminded both by precept 
and example that the even running of 
our household depended upon the 
thoughtfulness of each for the other, 
that selfishness was not only wrong 
but unlovely, and that the respect and 
affection of our neighbors might be 
forfeited through the misbehavior of 
any one of us.” The White Gate would 
make a delightful gift for young par- 
ents, for teachers, and of course for 
all Mary Ellen Chase fans, a category 
that takes in a good deal of territory. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


THE REFORMATION IN 
Vol. Ill 

by Philip Hughes 

Macmillan, $7.50 
Here is the concluding installment of 
a richly documented twelve hundred 
page treatise. The first volume dealt 
with King Henry’s undermining of an- 
cient doctrine and discipline; the sec- 
ond described the destruction of reli- 
gious orders and the confiscation of 
monasteries. The third volume carries 
the reader through the almost half- 
century of Elizabeth’s reign; it shows 
the papal bull of excommunication ex- 
ploding in the faces of the Catholics; 
it notes that the last hopes of restoring 
the old faith sank with the Armada; it 
tells how the savage butchering of 
priests and the torturing of layfolk 
eliminated the visible practice of Ca- 
tholicism and established “true reli- 
gion” before Elizabeth died. 

The fine features of the book are 
many. It is a work of scientific his- 
tory, not a treatise in defense of the 
Catholic faith. Objective and _ bold, 
Father Hughes places the facts before 
the reader, whether discussing differ- 
ences of opinion between the earlier 
and the later schools of Catholic his- 
torians; or outlining controversies of 
Jesuits with secular priests; or weigh- 
ing the conclusions of experts unac- 
ceptable to him; or enumerating the 
mutually conflicting papal policies 
with regard to England, France and 
Spain. There are numerous crisp and 
enlightening notes, an unusually elabo- 
rate table of contents, four helpful 
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maps, and over thirty wisely-chosen, 
beautifully - reproduced _ illustrations, 
each one followed by a painstaking, 
informative description. Had the index 
been more complete, had the bibliog- 
raphy been fuller and also annotated, 
the work would form a really ideal 
introduction to an exhaustive study of 
the interlocking political and religious 
problems which make the story of six- 
teenth century England resemble a 
monstrous nightmare—largely forgot- 
ten now, yet still disturbing the peace 
of the world. Father Hughes’ three vol- 
umes are a challenge to any man who 
may undertake to write upon the 
reformation in England. Before setting 
pen to paper, that man should read this 
book. 

Describing the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the author writes: “The new 
pattern of religious life is now deter- 
mined, in the main, as it will be for 
another two hundred and fifty years.” 
That span of time does not bring Eng- 
land quite down to the present day, in 
which we find the British reluctant to 
speak of Queen Elizabeth II as “Head 
of the Church of England.” This fact 
may well have been in the author’s 
mind, for at the beginning of Volume 
III, he recalls that in 1577, the martyr, 
Blessed Cuthbert Mayne, when told 
that he would be hanged, drawn and 
quartered, if he would not swear that 
the queen was the head of the Church 
of England, “tooke the Bible into his 
hands, made the sign of the crosse 
upon it, kissed it and said, ‘The queene 
neither ever was, nor is, nor ever shall 
be the head of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ ” 

JosePpH McSortey, C.S.P. 


THE SWORD OF WELLERAN 

by Lord Dunsany 

Devin-Adair. $3.00 
Though Lord Dunsany is an Irish 
story-teller of distinction, he does not 
belong to any school of fiction. He has 
created a kind of story which deals 
with the most fantastic subjects in a 
style which exactly suits them —a 
highly imaginative prose which pro- 
duces the effect of poetry. He is an 
artist of exquisite fancy and delicate 
execution, but his work is so subtle 
and elusive that it requires a peculiarly 
sympathetic reception. 
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Dunsany’s mystical sense of beauty, 
his use of the supernatural, and the 
lyrical quality of his diction show his 
artistic kinship with Yeats. There is 
a mythological touch in much of his 
work. He sets his scenes in a world of 
wonder, isolated from reality. It is a 
poet’s world; and the language, rich 
and lovely in imagery and fascinating 
for its subtle rhythm, could come from 
nothing but the spirit of poetry. 

The desire to escape from the world 
of finite reality to the world of infinite 
attainment is inherent in human na- 
ture. It is said that many dreams are 
but a fulfillment in the realm of un- 
limited possibility of the strivings and 
yearnings which can never come to 
fruition on the plane of actual living. 
Dunsany comes near to satisfying this 
need which is one of the greatest 
functions of art. Still it is doubtful 
whether he can ever find a large audi- 
ence to appreciate the imaginative 
strangeness and beauty of his work. 

WILLIAM JoHN TUCKER. 


CHILDREN’S SHEPHERD 

by Katherine Burton 

Kenedy. $3.75 
Children’s Shepherd is the story of 
Father John Christopher Drumgoole, 
whose name is probably unfamiliar to 
most readers. Coming to this country 
from Ireland as a fatherless boy of 
eight, he became the founder of the 
Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, 
popularly known as Mount Loretto, in 
Staten Island, New York, which insti- 
tution was a pioneer in modern meth- 
ods of organized social service, par- 
ticularly in the care of homeless and 
neglected children and in the develop- 
ment of vocational training. The Cath- 
olic Church abounds in such stories, 
and too many of our pioneering nuns 
and clergy toil out their life spans, un- 
recognized and unsung except in the 
immediate field of their endeavors. 
Even when they do attain the recogni- 
tion of a formal biography, it fre- 
quently turns out so dull and uninspir- 
ing that nobody reads it. The story of 
Father Drumgoole, in the skillful and 
experienced hands of Katherine Bur- 
ton, makes fascinating reading even to 
one unversed in social work. 

Because of poverty and responsibil- 
ity for his mother, John Drumgoole 
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didn’t even reach the seminary until 
he was forty-nine years old; but the 
less than twenty years of his remark- 
able priesthood encompassed not only 
a very interesting period in American 
Catholic history, but the development 
of a truly great project in the field of 
social service. Cardinal Spellman in 
his foreword, incidentally, identifies 
Mount Loretto as the “Mount Mary” of 
his novel The Foundling. Children’s 
Shepherd can be highly recommended 
for both home and high school libra- 
ries, as well as to the general reader. 
Any Catholic who reads it must feel 
great pride in his Church and its 
priesthood. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


CHRIST AND CATHOLICISM 

by Frederick A. Johnson 

Vantage. $3.50 
Mr. Johnson dedicates his book “to all 
those who seek the religion founded by 
Jesus Christ.” This is not, Mr. John- 
son assures us, the Catholic religion. 
Indeed, he sets out to prove that Chris- 
tianity and Catholicism are two very 
different things, Christianity (accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson’s interpretation) 
being all right, Catholicism all wrong. 
To make a case for this historically 
false proposition Mr. Johnson does no 
better than some of his predecessors 
who have attempted to prove the same 
thing—and pretty much for the same 
reasons. He is uninformed about Ca- 
tholicism in some things and altogether 
without understanding about it in 
everything. 

He quotes, for example, the follow- 
ing words about Our Lady from Father 
Smith Instructs Jackson, “The saintli- 
est and loftiest creature that ever lived, 
the Mother of Christ,” a statement 
which is absolutely true. But Mr. 
Johnson, seeking an occasion against 
the Church, arrives at the preposterous 
conclusion that this statement “indi- 
cates clearly that the Church considers 
Mary pre-eminent to Jesus.” Of course, 
it indicates no such thing. For Catholi- 
cism ever holds that Jesus is God, His 
“Personality is in the Godhead”; that 
Mary, although preserved by God at 
her conception from every and all 
stain of original sin, is a creature— 
not God. The veneration which Cath- 
olics give to Mary as the “saintliest 
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and loftiest creature that ever lived” 
is not the same thing as the worship 
they give to Jesus, her Divine Son. 
Perhaps the most glaring defect in 
this book is its failure to grasp the 
meaning of the Church as Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body which Our Lord founded 
and to which He delivered His Truth 
with power and authority to teach it. 
We should not expect that Mr. Johnson 
would give an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic exposition of the priesthood, 
the Mass, the sacraments, indulgences, 
the veneration of Our Blessed Mother 
and the communion of saints. He re- 
jects the Church as such in spite of 
the evidence of history and the New 
Testament which he calls “the founda- 
tion of our glorious Christian faith.” 
He writes: “Christ did not come to 
found a Church. .. . Nowhere in the 
Bible can anyone, not even the Pope, 


SHORTER 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CATHOLICS, 
by Virgil A. Kelly (Dial. $2.75). Pre- 
cise knowledge, deep appreciation of 
Catholic teaching, the zeal of a mis- 
sionary, the fine instinct of an old 
newspaperman and considerable expe- 
rience in the field of advertising and 
in public relations— these are Mr. 
Kelly’s qualifications for the writing 
of the book named above. Famed as 
author of advertisements of Catholic 
teaching and _ practice which the 
Knights of Columbus have spread far 
and wide, he now turns attention to 
summarizing falsehoods, columnists 
and innuendoes about the Church and 
providing clear, persuasive corrections 
and answers. That his previous publi- 
cations evoked more than a million 
and a half letters from readers, would 
seem to mark him as pre-eminently 
suited for the writing of this present 
work. No discriminating reader will 
be disappointed. The book will quick- 
ly take its place in the front rank of 
small, popular, authoritative _ best- 
sellers. 

BLACK POPES, by Archbishop Rob- 
erts, S.J. (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). This 
small book has a significance far 
greater than that of many more pre- 
tentious works. Briefly described, it is 
a “report” written by a Jesuit mission- 
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find in Jesus’ own words that He came 
mainly to found a new church or reli- 
gion.” One wonders how Mr. Johnson 
slipped over Our Lord’s words to St. 
Peter in Matthew 16:18, “Thou art 
Peter; and upon this rock I will build 
my church,” or how he overlooked St. 
Paul’s glowing references to the 
Church in 1 Corinthians, Colossians, 
and Ephesians. Mr. Johnson’s misuse 
of Scripture, for which he claims to 
have great respect, argues better than 
anything else that he is writing more 
from his personal prejudices than from 
an objective and impartial weighing of 
Biblical evidence. 

Briefly, Mr. Johnson rejects the 
Catholic Church as the authoritative 
teacher of Christ’s true religion—and 
substitutes for it his own opinion of 
what Christianity is, or ought to be. 

WILLIAM C. KERNAN. 


NOTICES 


ary who, willy-nilly, was named arch- 
bishop of Bombay, at a date when the 
religious situation in India had become 
extremely complicated, with Indian 
Christians governed, under papal 
treaty, alternately by British and by 
Portuguese. Archbishop Roberts, after 
his installation, proposed that Pope 
Pius XII appoint an Indian priest as 
auxiliary bishop of Bombay, and four 
years later nominated that same priest 
to be archbishop in title as he had 
been previously in effect. The priest, 
Father Gracias, is now India’s first 
cardinal. The vastly interesting chron- 
icle of these events, which appeared in 
part in various Catholic magazines, 
forms the substance of this volume. 
IN THE NAME OF SANITY, by Lewis 
Mumford (Harcourt, Brace. $3.75). 
This profoundly disturbing book sets 
before us appalling probabilities which 
give deep concern to all thinking men. 
It reminds us that the present “cold 
war” may, not improbably, lead the 
two halves of the human race to under- 
take the total destruction of each other. 
It notes that, even if the use of the 
atomic bomb slaughtered 25,000,000 
people, it would leave many millions 
of the enemy still living and capable 
of mingling with other populations, 
thus necessitating the employment of 
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bacterial and radioactive warfare, so 
that eventually mankind would relapse 
into a primitive stage, with every 
continent contributing its quota of 
suspicion, fear, and violence. This 
seems to be a fair enough picture of 
what may happen whether the atom 
bomb is used first either by the United 
States or by Russia. The author seems 
to be one of the better type of intel- 
lectuals, long disposed to give little 
respect to the Catholic Church’s solu- 
tion of the world’s great problem, but 
now in the interests of sanity, com- 
pelled to turn to the Gospel of Christ. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Mr. Mum- 
ford believes we may find the only 
“practical alternative to our yielding 
to the destructive and inhuman forces 
that threaten our whole civilization.” 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, by Oscar 
Handlin (Harvard University. $3.75). 
Let the disappointed reader of this 
book recall that—like General Mac- 
Arthur, ordered to fight with one hand 
tied behind him—the author had to 
contribute a book on “The American 
People” to a series scheduled to con- 
tain volumes by other authors on such 
subjects as The American Family, The 
American School, Religion in America, 
Business in America, Education in 
America, etc. Out of what was left, 
Professor Handlin has constructed a 
book not profound to be sure, but 
readable. The colors he uses however, 
are sometimes too bright or too dark, 
as for example in the very shiny pic- 
ture of the New Deal and in the very 
dim passage where, after alluding to 
“demagogues as unscrupulous as any 
in American history,” he offers as il- 
lustrations the names of McCarran, 
McCarthy and Cohn. 

THE SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE: Vol. I, by Louis of Granada, O.P. 
(Herder. $4.00). Among the compara- 
tively few fine spiritual books that cir- 
culated widely among American Cath- 
olics nearly a hundred years ago, was 
the Sinners’ Guide by Louis of Gran- 
ada, a work ranked by some critics 
alongside the Imitation of Christ. 
Almost overlooked by English-speaking 
Catholics of late, the author is now re- 
introduced by a collection of passages 
from his works, coordinated with the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. The 
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volume should win favor from dis- 
criminating readers. Its illustrations 
are quaint; its practical ideas are very 
timely; and its author is still regarded 


as unsurpassed among Dominican 
spiritual writers. 
THE CATHOLIC YEAR: 1955, pre- 


pared by National Council of Catholic 
Men (Hawthorn. $2.95). This is a 
daily almanac and devotional reminder 
prepared under the supervision of the 
N.C.C.M., with an introductory article 
by Archbishop Cushing. It is unique 
in Catholic publications, being a book 
to be used especially for desk refer- 
ence. It contains serviceable informa- 
tion such as you will find on a church 
calendar with more extensive data 
about the biography of the saint of 
each day, dates of plenary indulgences, 
table of movable feasts, lists of patron 
saints, etc. 

GLORY, GOD AND GOLD, by Paul I. 
Wellman (Doubleday. $6.00). The 400 
pages devoted to the history of our 
Southwest carry the reader from the 
march of Coronado to the saga of 
Billy the Kid. Dealing with four cen- 
turies and a vast terrain, the author 
shows himself familiar both with the 
scene of his narrative and with the 
pertinent literature which is, of course, 
enormous. Inevitably he introduces 
incidents that do no credit to the 
Conquistadores — matters of common 
knowledge indeed, which should how- 
ever, be described objectively, not in a 
tone suggestive of religious bigotry. 

VIEWS OF SPORT, by Red Smith 
(Knopf. $3.95). The veteran sports 
writer of the Herald-Tribune (New 
York) has a flexible, racy style com- 
pletely adequate to the material with 
which he works. At times it is as 
powerful as Babe Ruth’s bat, at other 
times as light-footed as Native Dancer. 
A pox on those sports writers who 
serve up a tasteless jargon that betrays 
a starved vocabulary. Red Smith al- 
ways seems to come up with the pre- 
cise word to properly describe a per- 
son or situation. 

His book is English in technicolor. 
There are unforgettable episodes such 
as that found in “The Judicial Mem- 
ory”: Judge Sam Leibowitz one day 
in court recognized a cocky pick- 
pocket he had seen knock down Um- 
pire Magerkurth at Ebbets Field some 











years before: the thief confessed he 
had simply wanted to create a distract- 
ing disturbance so that his colleague 
in the stands could pick pockets un- 
noticed. There is the amusing piece 
about the opening of the Helsinki 
Olympics in 1952: at the solemn mo- 
ment, the national hero, Nurmi, circled 
the track, blazing torch in hand, to be 
followed by an uninvited German 
blonde in a white gown who pumped 
her way around the track and then 
attempted to give a Commie style 
“peace speech.” 

Red Smith can wax socially indig- 
nant at the college presidents, alumni, 
coaches, et. al., who are part and par- 
cel of the whole dirty mess of college 
athletics but he is at his best in sketch- 
ing characters and some certainly are 
“characters.” Maybe you have already 
read some of these daily stints in the 
Herald-Tribune. You'll enjoy them 
even more the second time. Marc 
Simont’s illustrations are hilarious. 

GOD’S SECRET ARMIES, by Joseph 
Johnston (Putnam. $3.75). In the writ- 
ing of this book the author received 
help and guidance from Jesuits, Jews, 
and Moslems; and he was financed by 
the Daily Mirror, the Sunday Mirror, 
the Hearst Publications, the King Fea- 
tures Syndicate. He ran down faint 
clues, traveled thousands of miles, and 
at the end of several years published 
the result of his investigations. His 
book presents comparatively little con- 
clusive evidence; but it does justify 
the affirmation that countries behind 
the Iron Curtain probably contain 
loosely connected, secret groups of 
Christians, Jews and Moslems who are 
risking their lives to save organized 
religion from destruction. 

THE CHURCHES AND THE 
SCHOOLS: American Protestantism and 
Popular Elementary Education, by Fran- 
cis X. Curran, S.J. (Loyola University. 
$3.00). Some six years ago, Dr. Edwin 
Rian of the faculty at the Princeton 
Institute of Theology, commented on 
the weak, ineffective Protestant re- 
sistance to the secularist drift of the 
public schools, comparing it to the 
forthright opposition of the Catholics. 
Dr. Rian is cited more than once in 
Father Curran’s study which is based 
on researches made at Columbia, Yale 
and Harvard Universities; at the 


Union, the General and the Andover 
Theological Seminaries; at the New 
York Methodist and the American Bap- 
tist Historical Societies; and at New 
York and Boston Public Libraries. 
The results are summed up in the 
statement that except in the case of 
four denominations — the Mennonites, 
the Seventh Day Adventists, the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church, the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference — Protestanism 
has surrendered elementary education 
to the state and this surrender has ef- 
fected a revolutionary change in the 
development of Christianity. Father 
Curran confines himself to the United 
States; but other reliable sources affirm 
that in England too, non-Catholic de- 
nominations have been abandoning 
their schools, leaving the country in 
the hands of two mutually exclusive 
systems, the Catholic and the secular. 

THE CONSOLATION OF CATHOLI- 
CISM, edited by Ralph L. Woods (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. $3.50). This 
volume is intended to give the Church’s 
answer to the problems of the indi- 
vidual, as a previous collection, A 
Treasury of Catholic Thinking, had 
done for the world problems. Readers 
of Tue CatHoLic Woritp will meet 
many old friends in its pages, Fathers 
Gillis and McSorley among them. 

APPROACHES TO GOD, by Jacques 
Maritain (Harper. $2.50). This is the 
first volume of a series of “World Per- 
spectives” planned and edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. The opening declara- 
tion of the series asserts that “mankind 
can finally place its trust not in a 
proletarian authoritarianism, not in a 
peculiarized humanism... but in.. 
a widening of human horizons beyond 
every parochialism .. .” 

Dr. Maritain not only discusses the 
“five ways” of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
the ways of the practical intellect; he 
begins with the “natural or pre-philo- 
sophic knowledge of God,” and adds a 
“sixth way” based on the thinking 
mind’s intuition of existence. A final 
chapter discusses “the desire to see 
God,” and an appendix includes texts 
from the Chandogya Upanishad and 
the Summa Theologica. 

THE LEATHERSTOCKING SAGA, by 
James Fenimore Cooper. Edited, with 
introduction, by Allan Nevins (Pan- 
theon. $8.50). This handsome volume 








contains those parts of The Deerslayer, 
The Last of the Mohicans, The Path- 
finder, The Pioneers and The Prairie 
which pertain to Natty Bumppo, other- 
wise known as Pathfinder, Deerslayer 
or Hawkeye. It takes in Hawkeye’s 
life from his youth on the New York 
frontier until his death on the Western 
prairies. The unconvincing love pas- 
sages and supposedly humorous pas- 
sages have been omitted. The editor 
has been judicious in skipping the 
weak parts of these great tales, tire- 
some moralizing and propaganda, and 
concentrating on the great epic quali- 
ties of simplicity and naturalness. In 
these five romances we can find not 
only entertainment for youth but for 
older readers, a deep appreciation of 
the drama and breadth and grandeur 
of life on the American frontier. This 
is an 829-page panorama of massacres, 
perilous landscapes, brave women and 
iron-hearted men. 

CARDINAL MANNING, by Shane Les- 
lie (Kenedy. $3.75). Years ago, after 
Edmund Sheridan Purcell had written 
of Cardinal Manning in a way which 
offended many persons, Shane Leslie 
was called upon to present the Cardi- 
nal in true perspective. More recently, 
When Lytton Strachey gave offense by 
his description of “the great convert 
prince of the Church” in his Eminent! 
Victorians, Shane Leslie came to the 
rescue once again. He shows how 
Manning's personality stood out in the 
late nineteenth century, partly through 
intimate relationship with his distin- 
guished contemporaries and _ partly 
through his pioneering in the struggle 
for social justice. 

MY SERVANT CATHERINE, by Ar- 
rigo Levasti (Newman. $4.00). In Italy, 
Germany, France and England this 
book and its translations received 
high, well-deserved praise. The au- 
thor, already distinguished for earlier 
religious writings, presents a volume 
which combines historical research 
with psychological analysis. Cather- 
ine’s towering personality has many 
aspects; and the author approaches 
his subject from all sides. He writes 
with a scholar’s precision and with 
profound sympathy. The book con- 
tains a good classified bibliography, 
chiefly of Italian and French works, 
but includes also several in English. 
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AFRICA, WORLD OF NEW MEN, by 
John J. Considine (Dodd, Mead. $4.00). 
This account of a tour through the 
length and breadth of Africa describes 
the social and religious life of the mil- 
lions who live there. We have here 
everything that reasonable readers 
could expect—-an author competent to 
deal with the many aspects of his 
timely subject; a discreet handling of 
delicate topics, political and religious; 
a simple, realistic style; practical 
maps, good illustrations, an adequate 
index. One would have to be a cap- 


tious critic to find any lack. 
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the Apostle, New York City; author of An 
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etc. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hail, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for ere | and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For infermation address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 























TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 


LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 


Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 














Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 


One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 
Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


EstaBLisHep 1847. Write for catalogue. 




















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 






































“Anyone who has never 
smoked a Dexter Cigar is 
missing plenty of honest to 
goodness smoking pleasure.” 






The Green Label 
Is the Green Light 
If You‘re on a Restricted Diet 


Sexton pioneered canned foods with- 

out sugar or seasoning. The green 

R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. 4.—— label identifies this complete line of 
— fruits, vegetables and juices. 

Sexton Restricted Diet Division brings 

} you delicious and nutritious foods pre- 

pared under the same high standards of 


























P all other Sexton foods. They have the 
Techniques for acceptance of the American Medical 
Association. 
i Better food stores have the la- 
Convert Makers bel Sexton Restricted Diet products 
A MONTHLY RELEASE John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill, 
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Let the Experts Help You: 





® To Attract Non-Catholics 

® To Persuade Non-Catholics CANTERBURY SCHOOL 

* To Instruct Converts NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 

® To Conduct Inquiry Classes 

® To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 

standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 

* To Understand the Psychology and and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 

Theology ef Conversions lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 


tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 


10 CENTS A COPY 


$1.00 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
— resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
THE PAULIST LEAGUE them for success in entering college. 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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Gil re MILLIONS = 
WHO READ THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


New Press Month Program Kit! 


Now ready for use by schools, parish societies and local chapters of national 
Catholic organizations. The complete program kit contains many pieces that 
will help you get ready for Press Month, 1955’s major Catholic Press project. 
For instance: 


How-To-Do-it Folders. Three companion pamphlets that aid in prepar- 
ing Press Month programs: How To Plan For Press Month; How To Run 
A Press Exhibit; How To Set Up A Parish Sales Rack. 


Topics and Facts Folders. Two companion pamphlets that give 


helpful background information and subject matter for Press Month ser- 
mons, articles and addresses. 


School Playlet. \ new one-act “suspense” play for junior-high and 
high-school students’ use. Written by Thomas A. Lennon of Young Catholic 
Vessenger. Requires no special props or scenery. 


Official Press Month Poster. A bright, two-color 17 x 22 dis- 


play poster. Carries Press Month slogan. Suitable for hanging in meeting 
rooms, on bulletin boards during Press Month. Illustrated above. 


PLAN NOW! Catholic Press Month is observed in February. Get your 


plans under way now by ordering this helpful information today. Send 
your check (or enclose a dollar bill) to E. I. Walsh, Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, 150 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account... the 

principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
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and since quality is the basic ingredient 
in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 
complete satisfaction at all times. 


dus MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago - Boston - New Orleans + Los Angeles 





